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RECENT & STANDARD BOOKS. 


WILD FLOWERS 
STATES. 


Drawn and carefully described from life, without undue use of 
scientific nomenclature, by MARGARET C. WHITING and ELLEN 
MILLER. Large quarto, buckram cloth, with 308 illustrations, 
and a frontispiece printed in colors. In box, #4 50 nef. 

This work presents upwards of 300 drawings of American wild flow 
ers, and careful descriptions of the flowers so depicted, and covers ground 
which has not been covered by any previous botanical publication. The se 
lection of flowers has been made with a view to presenting the most typical 
individuals of each family In every case great care has been taken to de 
pict the peculiar traits, the average size, and all the details of each individual 
plant. The drawings are the size of the flowers themselves, and the descrip 
tions are so simple and direct that it is believed that even the amateur will 
find no difficulty in verifying specimens with the aid of the book 


JULIAN, 


Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Struggle of Paganism 
against Christianity. By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer in Newn.- 
ham College, Cambridge. Being No. 13 in Heroes of Nations 


OF THE NORTH-EASTERN 


Series. Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1 
M. W.H.,” in the ** N. Y.. Sun,” savs of thi 
“One of the most admirable of the volumes ine luded in the * Heroes 


of the Nations® series. . To the author was intrusted a most difficult 
subject, and but few Eng zlish scholars could have treated it with more 
thoroughness, skill, a: d discrimination. Ste has given usin the space at her 
command a distinct and vivid conception of the complex personality of the 
imperial reactionist against Christianity. and in some remarkable chapters 
she has expounded the nature of his philosophic al and theological views, 
which seem to have been a compound of neoplatonism and mithraicism. 
She has, moreover. enabled the reader to reconstruct, in imagination, the 
environment in which Julian and his contemporaries lived, their personal 
appearance and dress, the most striking places where they dwelt. and the 
scenes in which they habitually moved. The book contains many illustra 
tions, largely derived from contemporary art, including especially the ivory 
diptychs, portraits, and coins of the period.” 


THE STORY OF VEDIC INDIA. 


By Z. A. RaGozin, author of ‘‘ The Story of Chaldea,” ete 

etc. Being No. 44 in the ‘Stories of the Nations” Series 

Large 12mo, illustrated, each, cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.75 

OTHER BOOKS BY MADAME RAGOZIN 

The Story of Chaldea, The Story of Assyria, The Story of Media, 

Pabylon, and Persia, The Story of Brahmanic India. (In Press 

‘The patience and perseverance of Mme. Ragozin is something won 
derful, considering the labor and research necessary in order to approach 
anything like accuracy of statement. and yet there is nothing dul! or dry 
about her books; on the contrary, they are very entertaining and full of 
interest to all classes of readers, and must have a wide ir fluen ‘e in draw ng 
attention to the beauty of ancient civilizations. "— Washington Pos 


THE ARMENIAN CRISIS IN TURKEY. 


The Massacre of 184; its Antecedents and Significance— with a 
consideration of some of the factors that enter into this phase of 
the Eastern Question. By FREDERICK DAVIS GREENE, M.A 
With twenty Lllustratious from photographs and a new Map 
Asiatic Turkey. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 
This volume is really a handbook on the Eastern ¢ Que stion, varic 
of which are treated in separate chapters, and its state 
the most trustworthy authorities, and are support 


HISTORIC DOUBTS RELATIVE TO NAPOLEON. 
By ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 12mo, cloth, 75 
A new and attractive edition of this masterpiece c sophistry, in wh 
the author of the celebrated ** Elements of Logic’ takes the nove posi 
that the actual existence of such a charac ter as Napoleon cannot be pr 
and in which, by a series of unanswerable syllogisms he thr ws grave doubts 
on the whole Napoleonic “legend ™ 
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Incidentally, the book is a witty retort to Hume's "Rssay Miracles 
The are hbishop shows usthat the same reasons can be adduced for disbe 
lieving the existence of Napoleon as Hume brought forward for doubting 
the veracity of the Gospels 
Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin: prostecty f tk lod 


WILLIAM THE SILENT. 


| Prince of Orange. the Moderate Man of the AVIth Century 
The Story of his Life as toldin bis own Letters, in those of his 
| friends and his Enemies, and from (Official Documents Ry 
Ruta Putnam Pwo volumes wo tay gilt tops, with 
illustrations, maps, facsimile reproductions, et ete , 83.75 
The story of W ia the Silent Sat mt ue 4 life, howewer 
| Was so full: he was so | nit ta . years, be came 
} in direct touch with s ans \ } st s x of irama of 
| the Reformation. that his uphiy is at ‘ . No stateama 
; ever had a clearer vision ¢ f 1A s ’ na nity 
, and there are few essays { ‘ ‘ . as 
| clear and vigorous as x t fa " 
| Silent One 
— 
LOUIS XIV. 
And the Zenith of the Fr Monarehy Ry ART & Hassall 
M.A... Senior Student of Christ ¢ ( ge, Oxford. Reing 
No. 14in Heroes of Nat s Net strated. Clot? 
$1.50; half leather, $! 
| Few periods in the . y ‘ 4 prose 
| striking exampl f real put sn a . vears f 
to 1713, which w ‘IL be: f . ‘ \ at Aing of Fra 
| 
| WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. 
| Political, Sociolog) Rehg s and Literary. Edited by Mow 
| CURE DANIEL ¢ NWay Wit Intr uct i i Notes To be 
| complete in four volu sul rm with Mr vaves Life 
of Paine” Price per v th, § 
| Vol. IIT now ready 
This volume cor . a : . at 
| ing to Paine’s tria } s sof Ma his plead 
ings in the Frenct ‘ r t f ‘ I s XLN at va is Men 
phliets writte in Frane Ss ters Stats ® 
| 
| = 
| A LITERARY a OF THE ENGLISH PE OPLE 
} 
| From the Earliest Times e Present Dav oy « JUssEr 
RAND, author of * TI English Novel in the Tim f Shake 
speare,”” ets ete To t ete In three parts, each part 
forming one volume S separately 
j Part I.—‘“ From the Origins to tl Renaissance Svo, py 
Xx ‘45 With ir tispir n pt ‘ cTavul <° ‘ 
We we et . ~ ‘ is peat ; wifted scholar 
i We may say, wit wecontra at the : s vy of our lite 
} rature in its vita nnect with the N and growt f the English 
|} people has never be eated w ere i sClentious research 
j inute scholarshiy } As t — tu : ss of atvle anid 
syimnt wthet 
} 
| A HISTORY OF SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
\ Record of tha Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, 
Learning. Arts. Scien Literature. Industry, Commerce, and 
Manners, from the Farliest 1 e to the Present Day Ry va 
| rious writers Edited v H. DD. Tratur, DCL. sometime 
Fellow of St. John’s ¢ ege, (xford I ' mpleted in six 
volames. Price x S separa 
} Vol. IIL now ready 
The book s sa picture of 
} socks e during tt t Itisa 
book that s ‘ | SS 
he wil x st ' i land 
} is Ww ten by some the a ts i i f land 
' 
RELIGION AND CIVIL GOV ERNMENT. 
i The Relati f Relig Ci (iovernment in the United 
States. Kv Ret lean A. | INELISON, DD. Svo, $2.00 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WAR TIMES. 
1S61-05 By ALBERT GALLATIN RIDDLE, Member of the House 
j of Representativ: s from Nineteenth District of Ohio. wo, $2.50 
, Va ” y ] ; tori of the Nation Sertes 
wpfpicen 
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The Nation. 


1 WREKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
FOUNDED 1865. 


{ Patered at the New York City Poat Office as second-class 
maitl-matter. | 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
TO WARK. ci vcccsccess Sb RAR sags SENS nena eeneR ben ene 


FDITORIAL ARTICLES: 


¥Re South Carolina Crisis. - 874 

Various Replies to “Coin” ;. . 374 
The Mayor and the BIL-Partisan Bill 875 
Fmbarrassed Foreign Missions 376 


BPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 


Victorious Japan 877 
The Curttus Festival at Olympla 378 
Rarante’s Memoirs ; 8378 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Revelation Contained in the Madison Letter. 580 


Cause and Effect ; BRI 
Poe's Moral Nature : 381 
NOTES ; seeeten : ae canner 


Book REVIEWS: 


? Samuel J. Tilden B85 
The Migration of Svymbols.—I , ‘ soon OO 
Tyrrell’s Latin Poetry... : 888 
Lotos-Time in Japan “ ue .. 889 
Early Venetian Printing Illustrated... 380 
Desidert Erasmi Roterodami Convivia 6 Conlo 

quils Familiaribus Selecta u8o 

Rooks OF THE WEEK ; : 890 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised tn the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires ison the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toa oa 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ta sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by regis'ered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to“ Publisher of the NaTIon.”’ 

When a change of aldress ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Bor 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 

Fifteen cents per agate line, 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 

column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

4 column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, #24 


each insertion, 14 linea to 


4 page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 
Advertisements must be acceptable tn every respect 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 P.M 


DISCOUNTS, 


TIME 
- Insert fons.. het > tka 3 per cent. 
a 
18 24 : Jeneen shennan ia. “ 
26 ae ; ; cap eaecewan oe Se 28 
3a - sash eee cam eceue ane “ 
52 - Sar aie 25 : 
AMOUNT 
$100 within a vear ba : 10 per cent. 
250 “ % oe 
5000 . : asic 
750 sig “s ae “ 
1,000 of “e “ 24 = 
1,500 as as 80 “ 
2,000 “ s siesaaer eae cedeawes 33tg 


The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 9,200 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in 
spection of advertisers. 


*.* Copies of THE NATION may be procured 
in P aris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, American rede ag Agency, 15 King 
William Street, Strand, W. 

London agent for Adver ah R. J. Bush, 
9 Fleet Street, FE. C. 
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ORNIA, Belfmonr. 

DE a WO. VIZ SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 1N 

) the foothills. near San Francis*o, is equipped ana 
conducted as a fitting school for the best colleges and 
technical schools. It is lighted by electricity, and has 
every needful educational, sanitary, and recreative ap- 
pliance. The climate and surroundings of Belmont are 
probably unsurpassed, but ft is intended that the school 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than forclimate and natural beauty, and that it shall 
stimulate its boys to a better intellectual and spiritual 
life, and leave them a heritage of pleasant school memo- 
ries. The Catalogue and Book of Views contain detatied 
information. W.T. Rerp, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 


Nation 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Stree t. 
Yh RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Geo A. CASWELL, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street 
HE MISSES HEBRS ENGLISA, 
French, and German Boarding and Dav School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1804. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Ave, 

“IRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOT. 

7 Nineteenth vear begins September 19. Prepares 
for collez@ and gives svecial courses of study. For 
voung ladies and children. Miss R.S. Rick, A.M., Miss 
M. FE. Beepy, A.M., Principals. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and V17N Charles St. 
SOUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 
» Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 

Fifty-fourth year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
~¥OGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
« School for Girla.—College preraratory, regular, 

and elective courses. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville 

1. 1IMOTHY SE VGLISH, FRENCH, 

x and German Schoo! for Young Ladies reopens Sep 

tember 20, 1894, Principals 
Miss M. C. CARTER. 


Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MASSAC "y SETTS, Boston, 598 Boylston Street, 
(CWAUNC! HALL SCHOOL (S& 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls. Prepara 
tion for the Mass Institute of Technology is aspectalty 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 

LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Boarding and Dav School. College preparation; 

certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
S. ALICE Browy, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., 
Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelve, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs Alice Freeman Palmer. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Roston, 18 Marlborough Street, 
/ OME FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS 
and School Girls. Classes in the house, schools or 
professors at parents’ option. Seventh year 
For circulars, apply to Mrs. THOMAS S. WINSLOW. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Annleton Street. 
POSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—(Fstablished in 1889 by the late Mrs. Ma 
ry Hemmenway.) Seventh vear will begin Sept, 24. 
AMY MorRISs HoMANs, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


— IN UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
FpmuND A. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSFTTs, Cambridge, 18 Appian Way. 
| R. JOSHUA KFNDALL’S DAY and 
d Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy 
steal Laboratory. Circulars. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Yeung 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
‘he INCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physteal training 3uildings mew and ae 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxburv. 
P IWDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo 
ev, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for voung 
boys. Laboratories. Individualteaching Exceptional 
advantages for home and outdoor life. Fiftv bors. 

F. B. Knarr, S.B 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
pre: SPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A home school with thorough education. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
25th Year. JaMEs C, PARSONS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


pores HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


A College-preparatory and Finishing School tn Belvi 
dere, asuburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with outlook 
into the open country. Thorough preparation for Har- 
vard and Bryn Mawr examinations. Puoils sent on 
certificate to other colleges. Special advantages in 


modern languages, art, and music. Number of house 
pupils limited to twerty. 


Address 
Mrs. FE. P. UNDERHILL, Principal 
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MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
Youn’ HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers 
YL three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. ; th 
ry, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The fifty- 
ninth year opens Sept. 12, 1895. Board and tuition, 
$250. Mrs. FE. S. Meab, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
JOHN We DALZEIV'S | PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sctentifie 
School. Send for Catalogue 
MICHIGAN, Houghton 
ly ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 
‘A high-grade technical school. Practical work. Elec 
tive svstem. Summer courses. Gives deerees of S B., 
E.M., and Ph.D. Laboratories, shops mill, ete, well 
equipped. Ca‘alogues free. Address the Secretary of 
the Mich. Mining School. M. FE. Wapswortn, Ph.D., 
Director. 
NEW JERSEY, Lakewood. 

HE OAKS. 

A Family School for Voung Ladies and Girls. Col 
lege preparation or special course. Music, art. calisthe 
nies Resident native-languayge teachers. Specialties, 
health and outdoor life Fnéorsed by leading physicians 
and educators. The Misses FARRINGTON, Principals. 

NEw Trrsey,. Morristown. 
7. HILDA’ S SCHOOL.—Beoardinge Schoo. 
A for Girls. Summer Session July 1. Sebool year 
Sept. 23. Early application. Address for circulars 
SISTFR SUPERIOR. 
New York, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon St. 
\ ISS KATHARINE I. MALTBY 
d home and school. Highest city advantages. Year 
ry expense, $550. Seventh Year. Circulars upon appli 
cation. 





NEW Vork, Eddytown. 

TARKEY SEMINARY. 56th Year.— 

Healthful location; prepares boys and girls for 
college or business; music, art, and commerctal depart 
ments (stenography and typewriting). Two miles from 
SAT OON New gymnasium, ample grounds and 
rel i’. buildings. Teachers are specialists. Send 
for illustrated eatalogue. FRANK CARNEY, Prine{pal. 


NEw York, Manlius. 
“T. JOHN’S SCHOOL.—Summer School 
for Boys for Study or Recreation. Excursion on 
Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Islands. Fxeursion on Schootship along Atlantle Coast. 
Apply to Col. WM. VERBECK, President. 
NEw YorkK City, 6 West 48th St. (with Annex). 
| TSS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 
LV Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and Col 
lege-Preparatory Courses. 
Special Students admitted. 
pils constitute any class, 


No more than eight pu 
NEW York C ITY, 80, 82, and 34 F: ast 57th Street. 
Mes PEEBLES AND 
MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
NEW York, Peekskill. 
UMMER SC ye fi OT at the Pee k skill Mil- 
i tary Academy. Location healthful; care and in 
struction excelient. Send for circular to 
Col. Lou's H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


NEW York, Utica. 

1 RS. PIATT'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
4 The next school vear begins Tuesday, Sept. 24 
1895. Applications should be made early. 

Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn, 31 Belle vue Ave. 

A TSS LUPTON has prepared girls to 

pass without condition the full Harv ard exami 
nation for admission. There are at present pupils from 
her school at Vassar College, the Cincinnati University, 
and the Chicago University. 


Onto, Cincinnatl. 
| TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
d Girls. Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

Vy TSS BALDWIN’ S for Gtrls— 
d Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College | Within five 
years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn Mewr 
College from this school. Cert'ficate admits to Vassar. 
Smith. and Wellesley. Diploma given tn both General 
and College-preparatory courses Eighth year opens 
Sept. 25, 1895. For cirentar. addres 

fiss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal 





PFNNSYLVANTA, SE ATTN 


| Tihs deh EMINAR Y. 
Coeducational. One of the largest and best 


equipped Seminaries in the U.S. Average experience 
of teachers, ten vears Literary and Scientific Courses, 
College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, and Elocu 
tion. For Catalogue, address 

Rev. L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelton Avenue. 

AISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
Pi ing and Day School.—26th vear. ‘‘ Approved” 
by Brvn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 
ENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DEN- 
tal Surgery. 40th regular winter session opens Oc 

tober 1, 1895. A three years’ graced course of lectures. 

Clinies and Quizzes offer every opportunity for instrue 

tion in Dentistry Womenadmitted Address ; 
DroC)N Price, Dean. 
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x5 Chestnut Hill. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelpt 


VW RS. COMEGYS' AND M1 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


SS BELL’ 


Will reopen October 1. Students prepared for College 


P GS aA ANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street 
MM A l 4 » fs ' A l ZN , {ND 

sas Ss vik 1 for Young Ladies. Established in 
Teas. Ope ns September 26. 

VIRGINIA, Stauntor 
oh NION MILITARY ACADEMY. 
» A Military School for young men and boys, upsur 
passed in course of study, thoroughness of equipment 


ition Handsome illustrated cata 
logue on application. 


.* AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, \ } a 


Under the dire« tic n of 
BRYN 








LEN W. I , Pria ipa 


MAWR COLLEGE 


— WOCIEN. 





Situated ten miles fre aap gage Offers under 
graduate and graduate neta un Awards antl y 
two European teat oar value $500 tive Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200 and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value 25) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 


tonics, Komance Sakeonaan M: athematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi 
losopny and Physics. Graduate ¢ Semitic Lan 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
address Kryn Mawr (x liege, Pa. 


LANGUAGES 


The branches of our insti “at 
net pall pe iwi summer 


urses in 


A Special Summer Scnool for Languag 
Asbury oe: N.J., and Audit 


or particulars, apply t 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Send for list of our publications in foreign 


5s will be held at 
rium, Chicago 


languages 


Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 


BOSTON. 


Courses in Engireering, A tecture hemistry, Phy 
sics, Biology, and General Studies 

Entrance examination in New York ine 27 ar 28 

Address H.W. TYLER. Ph.D., Secretary. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 







Fall Term opens Sept. 18, 1895. 

Classical and Se lence Cours Excellent Preparat 
ry School. speciatly ized partments Mus 
and Art. Weill-equipy Laboratories. Fine Gymna 
sium. Resident Physiciat Memortal Hall enables st 
dents to reduce exp k italogue, address 

SARAH 1} N 4 N, Pri ipa 
Lock Box 10 Rockford, I 





COLGATE ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 

New gymnasiun ttage dormit impr 

of study; best modern methods 
logue, address the Pri t 


rk, has taken at ipartment, No. 40 Ay 


"ag My iris, Where she will re 

age, enabling them to have t st adva wes 
and will arrange for some travel if desire 

ences require . aa iries mavt f Mr. ! a 
White, New Y« rening 

WELLS COLLEGE tion of young w: 

1 revised formati I 
aaa ents for a imiss irsei of study, the hist 
ry, equipment, and gover tof Weils Ke 

WILLIAM E Waters I resident, Aurora, N. ¥ 

iE ACADEMY 
RIVERVIEW a pe 

5YTH YEAR. Prepares th 1x x 
Government Academies t Business > 
er detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War 

SHI * AMEN 8 
BRUNSW ICK, GERMANY. 

The Misses Kybit 
ladies. Excellent I tunities f 
modera languages, and art. | part irs irefer 
ences apply t> CARL H 


HAVERFORD COL L EG iE 


Nine miles from lane 
For information address t reside 


THE MISSES VINTON’S 
SCHOOL FOR Gl : 


ve ADI 
CONN, 


” RIDGEFIELD. 
COLLEGIA TI INSTT LE. Fort Eiward 


men , ir Sept 


Art, El S verse $27 Jos.E.KIs 


For Young W 
Prep. Musi 
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I\CORNELL 


k::ducational. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


During the Summer of 1895 


structors of Cornell University in the followin 
Sanskrit Italian, Mat] 
Greek, English, Elocution t) 

Latin, History, Chem 


Crerman 


Philosophy, B 
French, l 


Experimenta 


In all, eightv-tive urses are offered by 


seventeen instructors The SCHOOL OF | 
For a circular giving detailed information 
the fees, and the cost of living in Ithaca, add 


(July 8-August 1 
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UNIVERSITY 


New York University Summer Courses 


UNIVERSITY 


Courses w ‘ ving su 
Ma atics ( tate 
Phys I 

‘ ‘ 
t unds pa t \ 


School of Drawing and Painting 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTs. 


The Fall Term will Open September 30 


Instructt rawing us 
painting, ! 
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SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANYS 


New Publications. 








A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. 


A Study in Administration. 


By FRANK J GOODNOW, A.M., LL.B., Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia 
College, Author of “Comparative Administrative Law.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


*,.* Professsor Goodnow, in the Preface, says: ‘‘ The hope is entertained that this essay may 
be useful from both the legal and political peints of view: from the legal point of view, because 
nowhere before has the attempt been made to collect and review either the cases decided by the 
courts relative to this matter, or the various constitutional provisions assuring to municipalities 
the right to manage their own affairs; from the political point of view, because any theory which 
the courts may have formulated upon the subject has presumptions in its favour resulting from 
the fact that their conclusions have been reached through the following of inductive rather than 
deductive methods.” 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler. 


With a Portratt and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 


Aspects of the Social Problem | The Century Science Series. Adoption and Amendment of Con- 
By Various Writers. Edited by Sir Henry E. Rosco, D.L.C , ete. (Biog- stitutions in Europe and 

(Viz.: B. Bosanquet, H. Denpy, M. McCanuem, C. 8. raphies of Eminent Men of Science.) 
Loca Edited by Bernarp Bosangvet ) 12mo, America. 
cloth, $1.00 


First Volume. 


JOHN DALTON, AND THE RISE OP MODERN | translated by C. D. Hazen, Professor of History in 


rd recreciage yi Smith Coll Witl Introducti by J. M 
New Work by the Author of ‘‘Pain, Pleasure By Sir Henry E. Roscog, F.R.S., ete. 16mo, cloth, asta aa at 3 = s sinc si 30 Ap 
saat Aesth yg ; : $1 25 Vincent, Johns Hopkins University. By CHARLES 
; ; 7 Sa at ” 7 y 7 a 28, " - » 
Zz hetic Pri ipl Other volumes of this series in preparation. BorGeaup. Extra crown Svo, $2.00. 
sthetic Principles. *,* John Dalton was the founder of modern chem- *,* A brief but systematic treatise on the methods 


By Henry Rutaers Marsnas, M.A 12mo, cloth, | istry.and of the Atomic Theory, and the discoverer . = Sa ‘i e in 
) O, ¢ of the laws of chemical-combining proportions. by which constitutions are adopted and changed i 


$1.25. Dalton — to the world the final and sati factory | all the c untries of Europe and America where 








*.* The Observer's Standpoint—The Artistic Stand proof of the great principle, lung surmised and often | written charters prevail. 
_— The Critic's Standpoint—Algedonic ASsthe | dwelt upon, that in every kind of chemical change 
ics, ete no loss of matter occurs. 





The Evolution of Industry. 


By Henry Dyer, U.E,M.A,D.Se — 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Outlines of Social Theology. 
By Wa. De Wirt Hypg, DD, President of Bowdoin College, and Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. - 7 
‘ ae ; ne parece : popes ; : *{n his ‘ Evolutions of Industry," Henry Dyer, one of the ablest writers of 
«* It is a work of mucb power and cannot fail to attract much attention the day on topies of economic and scientific character, deals very forcibly and 


“President Hyde does not aim to upset established religion. only to poin’ out | thoughtfully with some of the problems which have grownout of the recent 
how the article we now have tay be improved on its social side, as to which | wonderful development in the invention of labor saving industrial machinery. 





tbere will be no dispute that it is wofully lacking. His argument is sound and | ... The volume isa thoughtful one, and of marked interest We predict for 
sensible, and his book DESERVES ro se WIDELY READ. “—Phila. Evening ; it a success second only to Kidd's ‘Social Evolution.**'—-Boston Daily Adver- 
Bulletin. ' tiser. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. 


similes, and Two Plans. 


Vol. Il. 


per volume. 


The ‘‘ Memoirs of Barras ” 
States, France, England, and Germany. 


Member 
and Appendices, by GEORGE DuURUY. Trat 
In Four Volum 


The Directorate up to 


appear simultaneously 


in the | 


Beyond all questior 


will be eagerly read by lovers of Napoleonic and Revolutionary 


lore, by the historian and the searcher after new and entertaining 


anecdote. 


The importance and historical value of these 
may be judged from the fact that for over half a century hist 


ans and publicists have been clamoring for their publication 
Barras was plainly a person of consequence in the 


t 


Paris of the Revolution and the Directorate 


ders with all the leaders. 
eror—of the obscure Lieutenant 
placable foe of the Emperor Napoleon. He 
sellor of kings. But he was as much at ! 


great lady as in the National Assembly, 


society as well as he knew the decrees of the 
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Al [mportant qjk  Seasonable Books, AN ODD BOOK. 


TUBERCULOSIS AMONG 
CATTLE. 


With considerations of the re 

of the disease to the health and life of 
the human family, and of the facts 
concerning the use of Tubereulin as a 
diagnostic tesf. 


Compiled by Henry L. Shumway. 


Cloth. Six Illustrations, 


$1.00. 
Public knowledge of the details of the dis 
ease, and of theories upon which present a 


16mo. 


tion rests, is imperfect and largely mislead- 
ing. The writer of this book, who has had 
exceptional opportunities to study the diseas 
among cattle, and to secure and compile a 
large amount of expert experience and opinion, 
has presented the matter with greater fulness 
and detail, in all its phases, than has heretof 
been attempted. He has written in s 


language for the common reader, and the book | 


will prove most valuable to all wh 


nected with cattle or cattle products, as we * 
tothe general public—the consumers— whose 


considered 


interests are also fully 


Seld by all Book é lf 


Roberts Brothers, Putlishers, 
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Teachers, ele. 


niinued from page iti.) 


NEXPERIENCED TEACHER, Lil- 
< ing within easy distance of Boston, would like to 
recelve Into her home for the summer a number of 
young ladies. Excursions to points of historical inte 
rest willbe made aspectalty. For particulars. address 

*A..”" Cc are of the Nation, 


| "AN TED.—COUAN TR Y BOARD FOR 
the summer in the Eastern or Middle States, in 
return for two hours’ datly instruction by an expe 
rienced teacher of History and English. Addresa 
Miss 8., Nation. 


HARVARD SOPHOMORE Intending 


4 t > Bp end the vacation in Colorado would like to 
take one or F Ewo pupils with him. Best references, Ad 
dress J E , Matthews 25, Cambridge, Mass. 


| CLERGYMAN WOULD LIKE 70 
é take four boys to the Alps thissummer, Apply 
toS. H. B., Nation, 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
355 Wabash Ave.. Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Strect Washington, D. C.; 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT © Fiske & Co. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
A ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YouNG FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago —Established 1887. 
Teachers wanted for college and high-school positions. 
New circulars give full ae 
. Al BERT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing achange at en increased salary should address 
C. B. RvuGGLEs & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
287 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


( ‘OLLEGES, SCHOOLS, FAMILIES sup- 

v plied. Teachers placed. Schools conscientiously 

recommended to parents. Musical Department. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE AGENCY, 150 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


“CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Ok le st and best known inthe U.S 
Established 1855 3 East l4th St., N.Y. 


AN AGENCY fsctuabe propor tat 
vacancies and tells TI \" * is something, but if 
you hye ; he m Rites it is asked to recom- 
Sandenel Gass ieaaen, r oct RECOM MEN DS 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


7 Ours. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


Fine Hosptial, and all modern advantages. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

Centre for Coaching and Hunting Trips, National 
Festivals, Music, ete. 

HOTEL TIROL. 

Openall the year. Cart L ANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny ror — elevator, electric light, etc.; superior 
euisine EXCURSIONS OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY. 
Best references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on applica 
tion. 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR’S 


EUROPEAN PARTIES. 


(EIGHTH SEASON 
June 8, tour of 56 days; June 29, tour of 64 days; June 
20, tour of S7 days and July 13,42 days. Comprehen 
sive and delightful routes. 
Send for descriptive book and reference. 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass 


ENGLAND, BRIGHTON. 
A lady receives and chaperones ladies desir- 
ous of visiting Brighton. Address 
MRs. WILKINSON, 
oS Tisbury Road, West Brighton, England. 
E U ROP > Small, Select Party of Ladies 
“at Phree months % ~~. 85. E ighth tour. 


Address Miss . BARBOUR, 
SI Colurnibta Ho igtts. Brooklyn. N.Y. 


Let ters We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
ind make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 
also make collec ‘tions and issue Commer- 

Credit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 


all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 5@ WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Country House 
Furnishings. 


Chinese and Japanese 
Mattings, Rugs, Mats, 
Swiss Curtains, 
Muslin Draperies, 
Shades, Slip Covers, 
Chintzes, Cretonnes, 
Table Linens, Sheetings, 
Towels and Towellings. 


CARPETS. 


Best Brussels 
$1.00 PER YARD. 


Sroadovay LH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Ancient Voyages : 
to the Western 
Continent. 


Three Phases of History on the Coast 
of Maine. By Rurus KING SEWALL. 
With 10 Illustrations. 12mo, orna- 
mental cloth, $1.00. 


Ancient, remarkable ruins, rock-writings, 
and traces of prehistoric life on the islands 
and coast shores of Maine indicate Phoenician 
and Northman adventure, and are beginning 
to attract the attention of students of history, 
as well as seaside dwellers, to the seashores of 
Maine, and when honestly perfected will give 
to Maine her “ true place” in history. 


Sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 West 23d Street, New York. 7 


JUST READY. 
The Constitution of the United 
States at the End of the 
First Century. 


By GrorGE S. BouTWELL, recently Commissioner to 
codify and edit the statutes of the United States. 

This volume contains the Organic Laws of the United 
States: The Declaration of Independence, The Articles 
of Confederation, The Ordinance for the Government 
of the Northwest Territory, The Constitution and the 
Amendiments. Under each paragraph of the Organic 
Laws and the Constitution the decisions of the Su 
preme Court which elucidate the text are cited by name 
and by referen*e to the volume in which the cases are 
reported at length. 

Octavo, 430 pages, full buckram, $3.50. 


D. C. HEATH & CO, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, 
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A Sunny Life. 











Frances Power Cobbe 


Her Autobiography. With a fine Por- 
trait and a View of Her Home. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 


$4.00. 


Miss Cobbe, who is now a winning and witty 
old lady of more than seventy years, has given 
us in these volumes some of the most delightful 
reminiscences of our time. Few women of this 
century have had wider experiences of life and 
affairs ora greater number of acquaintances 
among interesting people; and but few could 
have profited so richly thereby as has this cle- 
ver and large hearted woman.— New York Tri- 
bune. 


In these eminently readable volumes she 
takes a kindly and hopeful view of the world at 
large and its prospects; she is more anxious to 
speak well than to speak ill of those she has 
known, generally finding excuse for them when 
she cannot praise; and she ‘‘distinctly affirms” 
that in her own case, as in the case of others, 
‘‘life is worth living.” There is a healthy and 
buoyant tone in her autobiography, which 
makes it decidedly refreshing to read; and, 
though it is fairly supplied with smartly told 
anecdotes and instructive records of the phi- 
lanthropic and other work in which she has 
been engaged, its chief value isin the light it 
throws on the growth of her own character. 
—The Atheneum, London. 


It is as distinctly charming as it is excep- 
tional to come upon a writer who has lived a 
long life, and joyfully acknowledges that it 
has been a happy one. Miss Cobbe not only 
belongs to this class, but, so far as any recent 
autobiographer is concerned, may be placed at 
the head of it. Miss Cobbe has some- 
thing of interest in the form of letters or 
stories about all sorts of notable people, includ- 
ing Mill, Darwin, Tennyson, Browning, Dean 
Stanley, Cardinal Manning, Matthew Arnold, 
Mrs. Kemble, Lady Byron pe Stowe, Mary 
Somerville, Dr. Jowett, W. Greg, and 
many others.— London eseinen. 


Her reminiscences of life, men, and events 
are full of interest and variety.—London 
Times. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpatd, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


v1 East 17th Street, New York. 


A HELPFUL BOOK. 


God’s Lightas it Came to Me 
16mo, cloth, antique paper, $1.00, 
It is full of beautiful and helpful ideas, 


“A mystical spirit of devotion is manifest through- 
out, and will endear this volume to all who love reli 
gious contemplation.’’— Woman's Journal, 


* Although this is but adiminutive volume,and gomes 
before the reading public in an anonymous state of 
authorship, it presents such deep and tender expert 
ences as invite to a ready perusal. It is in sudDstance 
or, aa the writer would say, in shadow and unreality— 
a simple, plain and unaffected record of the experience 
of one who emerged by degrees from the darkness of 
pain and suffering into the serene light of love and 
peace.” — Boston Courter, 


17 4LL BOOKSTORES, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 16, 1895 | will command equally the respect of all | and navy must be kept f it be 
| good citizens and the hatred of the spoils- | abolished. Soldiers must not be allowed 
wae | men. to treat their t a rs. fas a 
The Week. | pul 
| The more one wants to tight foreign na 
| tions and ‘cheek’ the universe in ar 
THE President has performed well the | the more one cought to desire good l Hawai 
most trying task which confronted him, in discipline in the army and navy No per ver ge’ G ' ‘ two a 
the reorganization of the United States | son ought, therefore, to be so an; ry wit few the avo. but eve , 
Civil-Service Commission. His choice of \dmiral Meade and so anxious to have } mit now that the other f \ he 
the one Republican who is to serve in | tried and punished asthe Jingoes. There | stot The lett et S y of 
that body was liable to the criticism | is no surer preparation for defeat and hu- | Stat 
of all Republicans whose highest con- | miliation than the appearance of tongue) adav. te ' My 
ception of partisan duty is partisan ! politicians among the soldiers and sailors l ton’s Ow! t f 
querulousness; and any Republican who | Naval and military “jaw “ is the sure fore { iniproy ty. a 
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and deadly purpose of malevolence. More- rule. A debating, deliberating army ist 1 wi \\ f 
over, three-fourths of the work of the | curse of any nation, as poor Spain has | 
Commission for a few years to come must | learned to her cost. The Jingoes, there- t 
be done with the Post-oftice Department, | fore, should now be the foremost i | tt take t next 
the comparatively recent classification | demanding a court-martial! on A js f his 
of the free-delivery post-offices having | Meade. He lets the world know that , diy at areer is a 
given rise to numberless controversies , differed about public affairs wit! \ ! a 
which are not the less vexatious be- | Administration.” that is, his superior of t : nt 
cause obviously short-lived, so that who- | cers; that he was, in common with ‘1 | Hart and ft Amer people, 
ever was appointed commissioner was | people at large,” ‘‘disgusted” wit iw cnew t ‘ s 
bound to be subject to the keenest hos- | that his asking to be relieved, and ha | siot Sas t r 
tile scrutiny. Finally, there are rea- | down his flag, meant that he was unw t tla t s that the 
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tions of more account now than they will | shows that the connection was not a | the vn Secretary of Stat . t ite, 
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Harrison. By the most violent stretch | his official superiors were sti t press, but quick to resent attacks 
of the spoilsmen’s imagination he can; the Government of the t Stat ft : d 
hardly be classed as a doctrinaire in civil- | and extr vy dislike t 
service matters after thirty years of ser- ; were faithf to it I s s 
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long as the administration of the Post- | | ght Me( t t 3 t vet . ‘ be the 
office Department remains in Democratic | way of talking about t we Gi i t- 
hands, no better guarantee of its honesty | Government of his ’ sed S s | ( td 
could be given than the choice of a Repub- | Marshal Baza t it s t egist vs of South 
lican expert to watch it and report on its | and led him to surr ass f ( " for the State to tak 
shortcomings. The demand that the ,; ress st wit sis I \ i rt 1 The 
civil-service reform movement make it- ; is, that this variety of s a (rover 2 a ! t n to 
self more distinctly felt in the West | nota fighting: Nos R the Supre ( t e still 
is answered by the selection of a! when in active service can proj vy pla ir for th nventiol The C 
commissioner from the heart of the} the part both of tary nder and l aS , organ of the conservative 
great Mississippi valley. In short, it | of a politi H t ssfully | D ts out that the 1 ection 
is hard to discover where the most cay keep an eve bot t ‘ ~ y t e mana s of the 
tious critics will look for material out of | home politics. He ca t sta ready ection, and predicts that the Tillman 
which to concoct a complaint against this | both to blow the foe out of tl vater, or | Evans ¢ ent will instruct these mana 
appointment. A Democrat, Col. Willia turn his flank on shore, and at the same | gers to go ahead and refuse to receive the 
G. Rice of Albany, is named for another | time stand ready to ‘*quit his necti ballots of unregistered voters. This would 
of the vacancies. Col. Rice has held | w his own Gover tw | ike the election illegal, and, as the Till 
office with credit under the State and proves of its 1 v. If our Gover t anites can hardly expect to control a 
city governments, and has shown ex- | allowed such talk from its military mento | convention legally elected, the State 
ecutive ability in business life. Mr. | pass unpunished, and at the sa time | thinks that they would be glad to escape 
Procter, the holding-over commissioner, | built a large navy, it would pave the way | from the dilemma in this way. Tillman, 
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1 out of politics in America, but t al be held, and that ** it will be composed of 





3 W 6 
white men principally, who will take care 
of South that white 


supremacy is maintained within its bor- 


Carolina and see 


ders.”’ Goy. Evans has issued a fire-eat- 
ing proclamation of defiance, ‘* Constitu- 
tion or no Constitution, law or no law, 
The leaders of the 
An 


address issued by the officers of the Color- 


court or no court.”’ 
negroes, however, talk very sensibly. 


ed Ministerial Union says that they will 
** vote for and with our white friends for 
good government, seeking only for that 
minority representation which any reason- 
able white man will accord us,’’ and that 
they ‘recognize the fact that intelligence 
and money must rule.”’ 





For four mosths the time and attention 
of the legislators of Delaware have been 
largely occupied in the intrigues over the 
vacant United States Senatorship on 
which arich gas speculator named Ad- 
dicks set his heart. Public busi- 
ness has been neglected, reforms that 
were urgently needed have been push- 
ed into the background, the air has 
been full of charges of attempted bribery, 
the tone of public sentiment has been 


had 


lowered, the respect of the people for their 
lawmakers has been destroyed, the repu- 
tation of the 
The session ended on Thursday in a snarl 
that leaves the senatorship in doubt, and 
renders it probable that the seat will re- 


State has been smirched. 


main vacant for two years. Delaware 
has such official Lieutenant- 
Governor. The Constitution provides 
that, ‘‘upon any vacancy happening in 
the Speaker of 
the Senate shall exercise the office until a 


no as 


the office of Governor, 


Governor elected by the people shall be 


duly qualified.”’ It is silent as to the 


effect of the assumption of the acting 
governorship upon the oflice of Senator 
which he had been filling. The Re- 
publican Governor elected last fall died 
a few weeks ago. The President of 
the Senate, a Democrat, succeeded as 


acting Governor. A temporary President 
of the Senate was chosen in his place, and 
he occupied the Governor's On 
Thursday afternoon, however, he resumed 
his position as President of the Senate 
and claimed the right to vote for Senator. 
Without him there were 
votes; fifteen constituted a majority, and 


room, 


maining faithful to Addicks to the end), 


could get sixteen. The session closed 


with the declaration by the acting Gov- | 


ernor and Speaker of the Senate that no 
choice had been made, and a claim from 
the floor by the Republican Speaker of 
the House that the acting Governor had 
no right to vote, that Dupont had a ma- 
jority of the legal votes, and that he was 
elected. The controversy will, of course, be 


1 to Washington. 


carried The acting Gov- 
ernor may perhaps appoint a Democrat as 


Senator, though the decisive majority cast 





| of exchange’ 
twenty-nine | 
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in the Senate two years ago against the 
proposition that such a vacancy is one 
which can be filled by executive appoint- 
ment leaves small chance of his admission. 
Dupont will doubtless present his irregu- 
lar credentials, but it not seem 
probable that he will be admitted. 


does 


The meeting of the State Bankers’ As- 
sociation at Jackson, Miss., on Thursday, 
and the speech made by Congressman 
Catchings endorsing President Cleveland’s 
financial policy and Gov. Stone’s position 
on the silver question, will have an excel- 
lent effect in carrying forward the plans 


of the Memphis sound-currency con- 
vention to be held on the 23d of 
this month. It is now announced that 


Secretary Carlisle will make five speeches 
in the South, including the one which he 
will make at Memphis. Already we hear 
that the silver-men are intending to assail 
Mr. Carlisle with questions founded upon 
his early speeches in Congress on this 
Undoubtedly he will give satis- 
factory answers, and none could be more sa 
tisfactory than the one which Chief-J ustice 
Chase gave when he dissented from the 
opinion of the majority of the Supreme 
Court in the Lega!l-Tender Cases. He 
said that reflection had convinced him 
that he was wrong when, as Secretary of 
the Treasury, he gave his approval to the 
legal-tender act. Nobody need be ashamed 
to say that. Another and greater prece- 
dent may found in the example of 
St. Paul. Obstinacy in following a 
wrong policy, after one has begun to doubt 
its soundness or wisdom, is the mark of 
feeble If everybody was 
captivated with the silver heresy back in 


subject. 


be 


minds. who 
the seventies had been determined never 
to change his opinions, we should have 
had free coinage at 16 to 1 long ago. 


Another glib bimetallic assertion breaks 
in pieces on the hard facts. We refer to 
the assertion that the exports of gold- 


standard countries to silver-standard 
countries must necessarily decrease in 


volume and finally disappear. You see, 
the impossibility of maintaining a ‘par 
’ in this case is an almost 
insuperable bar to international commerce 


' under such conditions; and President An- 
Dupont had fifteen (four Republicans re- | 


drews has explained to us what a golden 


| opportunity (of course he must have meant 
With him there were thirty votes; sixteen | 
were required for a majority, and nobody ° 


silver opportunity) the United States has 
to wrest from England and Germany their 
foreign trade with silver-standard nations 
by ourselves going to the silver standard. 
Now comes Herr Soetbeer the younger, in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, and proves that 
England’s and Germany’s exports to sil- 
as silver 
has declined in value, but have increased, 


ver countries have not fallen off 


in proportion to the total exports, since 
1889. In that year the per cent. to silver 
countries of the total English exports was 
2.7; in 1893 it was 3.6. The correspond- 


ing figures for Germany are 15.7 and 16.1. 
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As Horace Greeley used to say, ‘Is there 
to be no end of lying ?” 


Lord Farrer’s question to the English 
bimetallists, asking what ratio they pro- 
pose to adopt for international free coin- 
age, has brought out come differences of 
opinion among them, but has not damp- 


ened their ardor. Some of them are 
in favor of 1515 to 1, others go 
for 16, still others for 20. One man 


has hit upon the magic ratio of 231s. 
Another naively asks Lord Farrar whether 
he would accept 25. But most of them 
are in the happy frame of our own 
Tim Campbell, who would not allow a 
little thing like the Constitution of the 
United States to stand between friends. A 
little thing like a ratio ought not tostand 
in the way ofa great reform in the cur- 
rency systems of the world. The bimetal- 
lists remind us of Ben Wade when, as the 
head of the committee on the conduct of 
the war, he insisted to President Lincoln 
that Gen. McClellan should be removed. 
‘* Whom shall we put in his place?’’ asked 
Mr. Lincoln. ‘Anybody,’ said Wade. 
“Oh, anybody will do for you,’’ replied 
Lincoln, *‘ but I must have somebody.” 
So it is with the bimetallists. A broad ge- 
nerai ratio will answer for them, but the 
business world requires a particular ratio. 
in this emergency Prof. Foxwell has sug- 
gested a ‘climbing ratio,’’ which begins 
with the market ratio, say 32 to 1, and 
then climbs (up or down) to the historical 
ratio of 1515. We fancy that the pupils of 
‘Coin’s Financial School’ will have some- 
thing to say about this when the time 
comes. 


” 


The gradual fall of sterling exchange is 
the full vindication and complete triumph 
of the bond-syndicate transaction of last 
February. That operation had for its 
main object the quieting of the public 
mind until business in this country could 
get on a better basis. The public mind that 
needed quieting was not merely the Ameri- 
can but the foreign as well. It was su- 
premely necessary that the possessors of 
floating capital on both sides of the ocean 
should be convinced that the gold stan- 
dard would be maintained here. The first 
step to this end was to stop gold shipments 
and at the same time to turn the gold 
movement in this direction. A mere re- 
plenishment of the gold in the Treasury, 
if the outflow to Europe continued, would 
have availed nothing. The second fifty- 
million loan lasted Jess than three months. 
A third one, of the same kind, would not 
have lasted one month. What killed the 
panic was the dropof sterling exchange be- 
low the gold-shipping point. The Govern- 
ment had no apparatus for accomplishing 
thisend. The syndicate had. It was im- 
possible to pay too high a price for this 
service, since it was the foundation and 
qua of the business revival 
which has since taken place, and of which 
we have gratifying evidence from day to 
day. 
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Judge Lawrence is on the war-path 
again. He writes to the editor of the 
Reporter: 

‘* Unless the New England States stand up 

strong for adequate wool protection, the coun- 
try will be driven to favor free woollen goods. 
You will not believe it. The slaveholders 
would not believe that slavery extension would 
endanger them, so they drove on and slavery 
fell. You are following a similar road. I 
regret it. 
This isthe old ‘“howling-waste” argument. 
Unless the Ohio wool-growers got their 
bounty, Olneyville should be a resort for 
jackals, and the bittern should perch on 
the ruins of Dobson’s factories. But the 
Judge should not be thus envious at the 
prosperity of the wicked. It doubtless 
galls him, as it does the Tribune, to 
see the woollen-manufacturers thrive, 
so humorously careless of protectionist 
oracles of woe, but he and his fellow-wool- 
ites can similarly thrive if they adopt 
similar means. and _intelli- 
gence applied to wool-growing will do for 
it what they have done for woollen-manu- 
facturing. Moreover, when 
woollens are beginning to be sold right in 
Bradford, the Judge’s threat of free wool- 
lens does not carry with it anything like 
its old terrors. 


Enterprise 
I 


American 





and 
words since entering upon his duties give 


Commissioner Roosevelt’s acts 
gratifying assurance that the high expec- 
tations formed of his usefulness in the 
Police Department will be realized. He 
says that his personal regret that the ex- 
aminations for admission to the force have 
been taken away from the Civil-Service 
Commission and given to the Police 
Board is shared by his fellow-Com- 
missioners, and adds: ‘* But, having this 
duty imposed upon us, we propose to con- 
duct the examinations on civil-service 
lines: there will be open competitive ex- 
aminations for all 
man will come in on his merit, without re- 
gard to his politics.’’ Mr. Roosevelt’s as- 
surance on this point is all that the public 
will need to convince it that the examina- 
tions will be what he says they will. Of 


positions, and every 


course the evil results of the new system 
will be felt us soon as we get a commission 
which does not share the views of the 
present one. 


**Lou”’ Payn’s unblushing confession on 
the stand on Thursday that he was Platt’s 
corruption agent at Albany, buying and 
selling legislation for corporations at the 
bidding of his master, merely makes mat 
ter of public record what was well known 
before. We commend also to the attention 
of the Union League Republicans who are 
so fond of doing things at the demand 
of their friends ‘‘up the State,”’ 
statement that ‘‘ for thirty-five years he 
had interested in the election of 
Speakers, United States 
that sort of thing,’’ coupled with the re 
mark that he ‘‘did not work for fun.”’ 
The J7ribune, owing doubtless to * pres- 


Payn's 


been 


Senators, and 





’ 


sure on its space,” did not find room for 
these revelations. But it will not, for that 
reason, intermit its severe condemnation 
of corruption at Washington. Speaking 
of Washington, a great many 
saying that the record of the last Con 
gress for imbecility and corruption and 


people are 


defiance of the popular will is pushed 
hard by that of the present New 
York Legislature. If virtuous Republican 


very 


editors had not exhausted themselves and 
their adjectives in denouncing Democratic 
incompetence, we might look for some re 
marks on Republican incompetence. But 
they are too busy getting ready to “pull 
all together for 1896."’ 


Careful examination of the bi-partisan 
police law strengthens the 
that, instead of being in any way an im- 


conviction 


provement upon the old law, it is in many 
While 
it was pending, public attention was di 


ways a more objectionable statute. 


rected mainly towards its bi-partisan re 
quirement and the provision removing the 
examinations of candidates for the force 
Now 
it is discovered that it contains a provisior 
forbidding the appointment for chief of 


from the Civil-Service Commission. 


police of any one except the deputy chief 
or an inspector or a captain. This makes 
it impossible to go outside the force for a 
head, and, of course, adds greatly to the 
Then, 


too, it was urged for the bi-partisan idea 


difficulty of reforming the force. 


that commissioners of opposite political 
faiths were especially desired in order 
that transfers of duty for policemen at 
ight be made 
that 
powerfully in the 


the polls on election day m 
by them; the claim being Kerwin 
and Murray 
defeat of last 
dering such Now it 
that the bi-partisan law takes this power 
to transfer from the board and 
it on the Chief of Police. T 
say, the bi-partisan object of the bi-par 
tisan law is defeated by the | 
This shows what a wonderful 
Lexow is, and it shows also what a won 
derful 


members 


aided 


Tammany year by or 


transfers. appears 
estows 


hat is to 


aw itself. 


legislator 


lot of legislators the Republican 
from “above the 


when they clamor for and secure the en 


actment of a law which 


“ 
-« 


i i 
agoes precisel 


opposite of what they think it is doing 


much of the dangers of social 


We hea 
ism, French, German, and other, with its 
propositions for the confiscation of pro- 
perty, but a nearer danger is that pul 
treasuries the world over will be wrecked 
by waste and extravagance, The French 
Minister of Finance goes on his knees 
the Chamber to beg that expenses may be 
kept down, no more sinecures created, no 
built n state 


Ex-Speaker and 


more 
account. 


useless Talways 


er Reed sounds a note of alarm in re 
ference to the next Congress, hoping 
that Representatives from al! parts of 
the country will go to Washington pre 


pared to surrender meekly all their little 





Harlem" are | 


3°73 


appropriation bills, soas to keep down the 
nation’s outlay. What the appropriations 
are wanted for, why they are so swollen 
is clearly shown by the 


from year to year, 


revelations made almost daily in 


Jersey, at Albany, and in this city 
stealing has to be provided for ona 
scale, and indirect stealing on a 


By the 


course, the creation of useless offices, the 


large 


still larger latter we mean, of 
payment of extravagant wages, and a gene 
ral willingness to ‘‘work" the Treasury for 
all it will stand. The report of the Con 


missioners of Accounts, summarized in the 


Evening Post of Saturday, shows what 
fine pickings the care of the municipal 
buildings has atforded Double the nun 
ber of employees actually needed, wages 
far above tl market rates, decrepit 
relatives and absentee friends 4 
political emergency foisted =o the 
pay-roll—these are the well-known phe 
nomena Which the ( as rsa set 
forth. Such methods, given f aw in 
State and nation, w SOO! ring govern 
ment into so miserable an estate that the 
Socia ists Wiiii } ardiv f Kit W rt? wi ie 
to take the bankrupt neern over 

Mr. Balfk a |}* Lave é vas 
levoted mainly t xy of Mr. Cha 
berla i tos \ , ‘ ~ 
Is t} . a i W t? l t i 
Unionists and the ( ervat s. | " 
I see } \ ver ; it t! pr ‘ ‘ .r 
rang nt t for ever, i 
predicte absorpt of the 
Unionists bv the ( servatives What 
tl inited party was to sta for was, of 

ures ¢ ¢ Constituti and 
the ( } ir } id ‘ + YAS ¢ Ra 
to t a t WaT f \ ial 
liberty a str fortres ainst 
socialis This w go to the very 
four ns of | f. iW t, unhay; 
puy, have a ntemporane is (onserva 
tive platform to show us just what Con 
servative pr sit t iaiis eanes 
In the Mid-Norfolk bve-« t f Apri 
24 tl “andidate w vrest the seat 
fr t Liberals 1 sed ft electors 
tk at, ““instead f trv t strov stitu 
t s or pull dow r s ld § 

for usef Si 4 refor is | 
viding better ses for t working 
classes, finding t vhat the iv 
re lire Al a roprik a ikKing 8 a 
pProvis for their idl ag As Mr. Bal 
four guaranteesthis } ra e to beanti 
Ss aiist we st infer that the better 

uses are to grow hi ishrooms, the 
and to be f in unexplored parts of 
Engiand, and the uve pensions to be 
let down from heaver The whole thing 
must see to Chamberlain like one of 
Mr. Balfour's neatest sallies. Chamberlain 


has a pretty idea of socialism himself, and, 


gets to be Ti 


develop schemes that will 


when he ry Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, will 


ake Sir William Harcourt’s confiseatory 


budget seem fairly Areadian in its sim 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA CRISIS. 
Ir is a singular coincidence that the State 
which precipitated the war of secession 
through its attempted repudiation of the 
Constitution a 
again bring to the test 
another question of hardly inferior im- 


Federal generation ago 


should now 


portance—the question how far the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, under the 
amended Constitution, may interfere with 
the processes of State laws when those 
laws affect the highest prerogative of a 
State in the formation of a constitution 
for the commonwealth. For this is the 
issue that has been before Judge Goff in 
tne United States Circuit Court at Co- 
lumbia, and was passed upon by him on 
Wednesday week. 

By itself, the decision of Judge Simon- 
ton, another Federal judge, at Columbia 
on the same day, practically annulling es- 
sential provisions of the Dispensary act as 
in violation of the Interstate Commerce 
law, would be important enough to en- 
gage general attention, but it sinks into 
insignificance in with the 
broader questions and wider conse quences 
involved n the other case. Every citizen 
of every State is concerned in this latter 
decision, because the whole issue of State 


comparison 


rights is bound up in it. 

The present Constitution was adopted in 
1868, during the reconstruction era, when 
the carpet-baggers and negroes were ‘‘on 
top’’; and although there has been agita- 
tion for a new one ever since the native 
whites resumed control in 1876-’77, no 
steps were taken in that direction until 
Tillman came into power. The last Legis- 
lature passed an act providing that an 
election for delegates to a constitution- 
al convention should be held on the 
third Tuesday in August next, and that 
the body should meet on the 
Tuesday in September. Certain citizens 
of South Carolina last month applied 
to the Circuit Court of the United 
States for an injunction to restrain the 
State officials from taking further action 
under the registration and election laws, 
on the ground that those laws are in vio- 
lation both of the State Constitution and 
of the Federal Constitution. Judge Goff 
granted a temporary injunction, and on 
May 8 made it permanent. 

The chief points of attack were two. 
The State Constitution that 
‘every inhabitant possessing the qualifi- 
cations provided for in this Constitution 
shall have an equal right to elect officers.”’ 
The qualifications are that one shall be a 
male citizen of the United States twenty- 
one years old, a resident of the State one 


second 


provides 


year, and of the county in which he offers 
to vote sixty days, next preceding the elec- 
The Constitution further provides 
that “the right of suffrage shall be pro- 
tected by laws regulating elections,’’ and 
that ‘‘it shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly to provide from time to time 
for the registration of all electors.” 


tion. 


In 1882 a registration act was enacted, 
which still remains on the statute-book, 





and which was enlarged by amendments 
passed in 1893 and 1894. The practical 
effect of these provisions is that, for an 
ordinary election occurring in November, 
registration ceases early in July (except 
for those afterwards coming of age), which 
operates to require a residence in the 
county of 120 days—in violation, as is con- 
tended, of the constitutional requirement 
of only 60 days’ residence. For the 
election of next August, registration was 
to be allowed until a month previous, but 
the difficulties put in the way of getting 
on the roll the name of any man objec- 
tionable to the supervisor are almost in- 
credibly great. A man who is once re- 
gistered must preserve the certificate then 
given him and show it at the polls as a 
condition of voting—which, it is alleged, 
is a new qualification for the exercise of 
the suffrage not warranted by the Con- 
stitution. If he moves, not simply 
from one county to another, but even 
from one precinct to another, and even 
from one residence to another in the same 
precinct, he must surrender his old certi- 
ficate and get a new one. If he loses his 
certificate, he can get a new one only by 
proving to the satisfaction of the super- 
visor, upon such evidence as the latter 
may require, that he really lost it, and has 
not destroyed or sold it. If he has never 
been registered, he must make an affida- 
vit setting forth his full name, age, occu- 
pation, and residence when the act of 
1882 was passed, or at any time there- 
after when he became old enough to 
vote, ‘‘and the place or places of his re- 
sidence since the time when he became 
entitled to register’’; and this must be 
supported by the affidavits of two ‘‘repu- 
table’’ citizens who were each twenty-one 
years old in 1882, or at the time when the 
applicant became entitled to register. 
These, and sundry other provisions un- 
necessary to chronicle, are, it is held, 
in violation of the State Constitution, as 
establishing qualifications for the suf- 
frage not required or warranted by that 
instrument. 

The other chief point is the claim that 
these State laws violate the Federal Con- 
stitution. The latter provides that the 
electors of the lower branch of Congress 
in each State ‘‘shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legisla- 
ture.’’ These qualifications, it is contend- 
ed, must be set down in the State Consti- 
tution, and any attempt by State law 
to establish other qualitications violates 
the right of the citizen to vote for 
members of Congress, and so is obnoxious 
to the Federal Constitution. The fif- 
teenth amendment forbids any abridg- 
ment of the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote *‘ on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.’’ While 
the registration law in question does not 
specifically discriminate against the negro, 
its rigorous provisions regarding the pro- 
curement of a certificate, its preservation, 
and its restoration if lost, are notoriously 





directed against the ignorant and migra- 
tory blacks. A justification for an ap- 
peal to the Federal judiciary is found in 
the provision of the Federal Constitution 
that ‘‘the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government,”’ and in the conten- 
tion that the practical effect of the regis- 
tration laws of South Carolina is to put 
that State under the rule of a white oli- 
garchy. 

The main reliance of the attorneys on 
the other side was the argument that the 
action was virtually directed against the 
State, and so was forbidden by the ele- 
venth amendment, declaring that ‘the 
judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in 
law or equity commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citi- 
zens of another State, or by citizens or sub- 
jects of any foreign state’’—though the 
present action, it will be observed, was 
brought by citizens of the State itself. It 
was also argued that the matters com- 
plained of were political rather than judi- 
cial, and consequently not the subject of 
judicial cognizance, and that adequate 
remedies for any grievance might be ob- 
tained at law in the State courts. Judge 
Goff, however, brushed these contentions 
aside, and made the injunction permanent 
on the ground of the unconstitutionality 
of the registration laws. 

The case will, no doubt, be carried up 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Unless,however,there is immediate 
action and that tribunal takes up the 
question out of order, no decision can be 
reached until next autumn, as the court’s 
summer recessis near at hand. In that case 
the election for members of the convention 
cannot be he!d, unless the Governor at 
once summons the Legislature in special 
session to pass a new registration law. 
Gov. Evans, who seems as youthful in 
mind as in years, at first declared that he 
should ‘‘treat the proceeding with the 
contempt it deserved,’? but he has learned 
something during the past fortnight, and 
now announces that ‘‘ we will take no ac- 
tion without mature deliberation.” 


VARIOUS REPLIES TO “COIN.” 
Tue amount of literature to which ‘ Coin’s 
Financial School’ has given birth is in- 
creasing every day. A pamphlet of high 
merit, entitled ‘Coin’s Financial School 
Answered,’ by John G, Floyd, editor of 
the Lanker’s Magazine, has been issued 
from the office of the latter publication. 
This contains not only an exposure of the 
particular fallacies and falsehoods of 
the misleading book to it is a 
reply, but also special articles on wheat 
prices and cotton prices—-the former by 
Mr. Alfred C. Stevens, editor of Brad- 
street's, and the latter by Mr. Samue! T. 
Hubbard, jr. These articles show that 
the statistics of production and con- 
sumption of wheat and cotton fully ac- 
count for the variations in price, and 
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that the money supply has nothing to do 


with it. 

Next in the list is an admirable cate 
chism of 174 pages, entitled, ‘ What Is 
Money? A Discussion of the Silver Ques 
tion, with a Brief Historical Account of 
the Coinage Legislation of the United 
States,’ by Rozel Weissinger of the Louis- 
ville Bar, published by the Courier-Jour- 
nal Printing Company, Louisville. Mr. 
Weissinger isa practised writer and debater 
on financial questions, and also knows 
how to put his ideas in plain language for 
plain people. Another work, more on 
the plane of ‘Coins Financial School’ 
itself, is entitled, ‘Cash vs. Coin,’ and is 
published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 
Monroe Street, Chicago. This is an 
illustrated work of 121 pages. Still an- 


other is entitled ‘$ or ?’ i. e., ‘Dollars 
or What?’ by W. B. Mitchell of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Another work, of a_ serial kind, has 
been undertaken by Prof. Laughlin in 
the columns of the Chicago Vimes and 
Herald. This is a methodical exposure 
of the falsities of ‘Coin’s Financial 
School.’ ‘* Coin’? had the impudence to 
introduce the professor as an attendant 
at his lectures and to put a lot of foolish 
ness into his mouth for himself to an- 
swer. This was such a dirty trick that 
the professor at first intended to pass it 
over with silent. contempt; but when he 
learned that most of the readers of the 
book took it au grand sérieur, and 
thought that he (Laughlin) had really 
been at the ‘school’? and had said the 
things ascribed to him, he decided to 
make it hot for the rascal who had put 
him in a false light before the country. 
The result is a series of articles showing 
up the lies in the book and blasting it 
thoroughly. For example, as to the 
“crime of 1873,” 7. e., the charge that the 
coinage act of that vear was passed secret- 
ly or silently, he takes up the legislative 
history of the bill and puts in tabular form 
the principal events of its course through 
Congress, showing that it was before that 
body nearly three years, that it was re- 
ceived in the usual way from the Secreta 
ry of the Treasury, was printed and re- 
ferred to the proper committee of the 
House, reported back with amendments, 
printed again, debated, passed, sent to 
the Senate, printed again, ete., ete.: the 
dates being given in each case. As the 


Forty-first Congress expired after the bill 


had passed one house, but before it be 
came a law, it was teken up again in the 
Forty-second Congress, and all the pr 


ceedings were repeated. This was the 


reason why it was before Congress s 





a time—two years and ten months. 

When the silverites ar nfronted wit! 
these facts, they have nothing better t 
say than that the newspapers of tl 


trv did not take anv notice of t! 


sure atthe time. The author of * ( Ss 


Financial School’ delivered a lecture 
this theme at Minneapolis—a real ture, 


not a bogus one like those at the Art In- 
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stitute in Chiecago—in which he took 


pains to read from the files of various 
newspapers of the time when this bill 
passed, in order to show that the report- 
ers did not say that silver had been de- 
monetized, although they did say that the 
coinage act was passed. As silver had 
been virtually demonetized in 1854, there 
was no reason why they should say it. But 
their saying it or not saying it made no 
difference as tothe good faith of Congress 
in passing the law. Take up the statute 
book of that year and see how many other 
laws the newspapers of Chicago and of 
Minneapolis reported in detail. If the 
criticism means anything, it means that 
the newspaper reporters of that day were 
in the conspiracy to prevent the public 
from knowing what Congress was doing 


in reference to silver. This is a falsehood 


s the statement that th 


bill was passed secretly. 


as barefaced a 


Perhaps the most valuable contributiot 
in Prof. Laughlin's series is his exposurs 
of “Coin’s’’ juggling with the prices of 
farm products. He shows that Coin” 
took one article only (wheat) because that 
one had declined in price, and then tried 
to make people believe that if wheat had 


declined, everytl ing else ] ad decline 1, 


whereas corn, oats, and pork are as high 
now in gold as they were in 1873. Although 


wheat has declined very considerably 
since 1873, it is a fact that a given pun 


ber of bushels of it will buy more farn 


plements and machinery row than they 
would then. The professor presents a 
table showing the number of bus s of 
wheat, corn. and cats respectively that 
were required to buy the seventeet 
cultural imp ts named in 1873 
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That he did not misunderstand the de- 
mand of the Committee of Seventy for 
the removal of examinations for ad- 


mission to the police force from the con- 
trol of the Police Board, is shown by the 
fact that, almost immediately after coming 
into office, he so altered the civil-service 
regulations as to take from the police the 
partial control they had previously exer- 
cised over the conditions of appointment to 
the police force, to exclude from all share 
in the examinations the police officers who 
had previously served on the examining 
board, and to place every step in the pro- 
cess under the control of the Civil-Service 
Commission. This was plainly what the 
Committee of Seventy desired, and his 
change in the regulations showed that the 
Mayor so understood them. When they put 
this plank in their platform, they were 
filled with indignation over the abuses 
which had resulted from even the partial 
control of the Police Board over the nomi- 
nations. One of these was the conversion 
of appointments and promotions into ar- 
ticles of merchandise, the proceeds of 
which the bi-partisan Commissioners di- 
The present bill, 
however, destroyseven the slight check on 
them which the Civil-Service Commission 
formerly exerted, and hands over the 
whole work of selection and appointment 
to the Police Commission—an arrange 


vided between them. 


ment which even Gilroy did not dare to 
ask for, much as he would have liked it, 
or Croker’s Legislature, with all its au- 
dacity, dare to provide. The only possible 
excuse for this is that the Mayor will pro- 
vide such good Commissioners that they 
will not imitate their predecessors, but the 
Committee of Seventy had considered this 
and disallowed it. They did not say that 
the Mayor was such a good man that he 
might be trusted to do as he pleased in the 
matter. They said, ‘* This is our view of 
what the organization of the force re- 
quires, and we will nominate no man who 
does not agree with us.” 

We have reserved to the end what we 
consider the saddest part of this unhap- 
py business, and that is the adoption by 
the Mayor, without a murmur, of the Platt 
pretence that a bi-partisan board is ne- 
cessary to secure fair elections. All we 
know as to the opinion of the country 
people on this subject we hear from 
Plattite politicians. We cannot recall the 
report of one disinterested person on that 
subject. That they demand it, we have 
no trustworthy evidence. But even if they 
had demanded it, might we not fairly have 
expected a reform mayor of New York to 
tell them in manly tones that our experi- 
ence in this city during the last twenty 
years proved that they were grossly mis- 
taken; that cheating went on freely at all 
elections, owing to the low character of 
the Police Commissioners and the indisci- 
pline of the police force, and that bi-par 
tisanship in the board, instead of curing 
it, aggravated it; and that the absolute 
rejection by the Plattites, without reason 
or discussion, of the plan of taking away 
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the control of the elections from the po- 
lice, and giving it to a bi-partisan election 
bureau, showed clearly that the demand 
for police supervision was a demand not 
for fair elections, but for the means of re- 
warding the Murrays and the Kerwins and 
other paltry adventurers who live on our 
corruption or supineness? It was a mayor 
who would have done this in words that 
would sound like a trumpet-call to the 
conscience and reason and public spirit 
of the State, that we hoped we had se- 
cured, but whom it is plain we must man- 
age to do without. 

We will not go so far as to say with some 
downcast friends of reform to-day, that 
we have gained nothing by Mayor Strong’s 
election. How much we have gained it will 
be impossible to tell till we see what kind 
of police magistrates he selects. But we 
are obliged to confess that the good we 
have got from it is largely due thus far to 
the badness of Tammany. The city had 
sunk so low that any chaige was sure to 
be a change for the better! Nearly every 
appointment made, except Col. Waring’s, 
has been made on partisan grounds, and 
this with a persistence which leads charit- 
able people to suppose that Mayor Strong 
really understood by non-partisan mzw/t/- 
partisan—that is, offices for all parties in- 
stead of offices for one party. Let us hope 
that this explanation has something in it. 
It is the only road out of the bewilderment 
which saves his credit without damage to 
our intelligence. 

The consequences most to be feared from 
what has happened are two in number. 
One is, that it will encourage the Plattites 
and the politicians of both parties to be- 
lieve that there is no fear of their losing 
New York as a field of intrigue and plun- 
der; that as long as they can retain 
their hold on the Legislature, the city of- 
fices and revenues may be relied on to fur- 
nish materials for ‘‘deals,’’ and that no 
popular ‘‘ rising’’ will ever really threaten 
their power. The other is, that the en- 
thusiasm for righteousness which was 
roused with such difficulty last summer, 
and, when roused, did such mighty 
things, and, with the law on its side and 
the offices in its possession, might, under 
competent leadership, have laid the foun 
dation of a new city, will fade under this 
heavy blow. We trust this will not prove 
true, but there is no disguising the fact 
that the work of redemption is likely to 
prove much longer than people supposed, 
and a severer trial of faith and courage. 


EMBARRASSED FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Tue veteran secretary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, Dr. N. G. 
Clark, wrote lately in the Outlook of ‘the 
decline of popular interest in foreign mis- 
sions at the present time.’’ As a most 
practical proof of such decline, he men- 
tioned the embarrassed finances of the 
missionary boards. Some of them are 
burdened by heavy debts. The treasurer 





of the Presbyterian Board has just pub- | 
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lished his annual statement, soon to be 
laid before the General Assembly, and 
from it we learn that the fiscal year closed 
with a deficit of $176,000—about one-fifth 
of the usual total income. The year be- 
fore, the deficit was $102,000. 

Dr. Clark denies that ‘the prevailing 
financial depression”’ is enough to account 
for this situation. Money can be had in 
plenty for religious and charitable work 
that arouses enthusiasm. But the edge 
somehow appears to have been taken off 
the missionary appeal. Tested by the 
practical response, says this experienced 
mission secretary, ‘‘the argument from 
the moral degradation and wretchedness 
of the great masses of the non-Christian 
nations seems to have lost its power.’’ 
What is the explanation ? 

Partly, we think, the passing of the 
missionary movement from its romantic 
and heroic into its prosaic and business- 
like aspect. One reason, we presume, for 
the high character and remarkable 
achievements of the pioneer missionaries 
is that the cause, at the time it appealed 
to them in their young manhood, was one 
to stir the pulses of the finest natures. 
Men like Calhoun and Goodell and Coan 
and Duff and Livingston were of large 
mould, could see the immense oppor- 
tunities to be grasped and the vast 
influence to be wielded by those first 
in the field, and went out not simply 
under the stress of powerful religious mo- 
tives, but with the zest and eagerness of 
explorers and adventurers. Seventy-five 
years have changed all that. System and 
organization, necessary but deadening, 
have made a business like any other out 
of the missionary life. Missionary ser- 
vice is as well established as the India 
service, as a regular means of livelihood, 
and missionaries come and go in shoals, 
with motives doubtless as excellent as 
ever, but with an inevitable loss of the 
old-time distinction and influence. This 
dulling of the interest and imagina- 
tion that used to attach to their office ne- 
cessarily affects their cause also in the 
popular mind. 

We can but agree, too, with what Dr. 
Clark says about the effect of the world’s 
knowing the heathen better. Travel and 
world’s-fairs and parliaments of religion 
and the going to and fro of the newspaper 
correspondent have revealed unsuspected 
heathen virtues, some of which we might 
copy toadvantage. The coming of Buddh- 
ist and Mohammedan missionaries to our 
own shores is rather a grotesque affair, to 
be sure, and smacks a good deal of a spirit 
of bravado, yet it witnesses to a growing 
feeling that the advantages are not all on 
one side. In the face of this better know- 
ledge of many of those peoples whom we 
have been wont promiscuously to call 
heathen, it has been getting more and 
more impossible to be so sure that they 
have everything to learn from us, and we 
nothing from them. It is this, we be- 
jieve, as much as any relaxation of theo- 
logical fibre, which makes missionary 
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speakers nowadays so shy about asserting | 
the damnation of the Chinese or Hindus 
unless the Gospel is sent them, and so 
ready to insist upon the humanitarian, 
brotherly aspect of missionary labors. 
But the deepest cause, we suspect, of 


the decline of interest in missions is the 
fact that they have been so long conduct- 
ed on what may be called the crisis the- 
ory. The theme of missionary 
orators for a generation at least has been 
the, critical situation of the heathen 
world. Japan was evidently going to ex 
perience a mighty national change, and 
how ought Christian efforts and contribu 
tions to be directed towards making sure 
that that change should bea national adop- 
tion of Christianity! The miliions of India 
were swaying in the balance, to be won 
or lost for Christianity, and the next few 
years would tell the story. That is sub 
stantially what has been said in a hundred 
pulpits and before thousands of mission- 
ary gatherings—but it has been said for 
thirty years steadily. No that 
the perpetual crisis has got to be a little 
stale. Hard-headed pew-owners see that 
the world wags on much as usual. 


chosen 


wonder 


They 
hear of the new crisis in Japan, but they 
remember a whole series of Japanese mis 
sionary crises, away back to Perry’s time, 
and they button up their pockets as reso- 
lutely as Franklin did his in the first part 
of Whitefield’s sermon. 

There are signs, however, that a diffe 
rent spirit and a different style of appeal 
are coming in. Canon Scott Holland re- 
cently made a missionary address on the 
slowness of work, in 
distinctly admitted that the old eager ex 
pectation of immediate results was mis 
taken, and affirmed that 
and truest success of missionary 


mission which he 


the real glory 
labors 
were to be found in long and patient 
waiting. It 
seems clear, in fact, that missionary boards 
must take long looks ahead, and urge 
plodding work and giving in place of spas 
Let them frankly admit, what is 
practically the truth, that the heathen 
are very well contented as they are, that 


teaching and training and 


modie. 


they do not want to be converted, that 
the work of influencing them must neces 
sarily be long and arduous, and must be 
accomplished more through schools and 
hospitals and training in the arts of 
zation than by 
With such a 
round, a solid basis to stand upon would 


‘1Vi1il 
impulsive preaching. 
clear understanding all 
soon be reached, and we should not be 
likely to see this alternation of swollen 
receipts and a crippled treasury 


VICTORIOUS JAPAN 
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To an impartial observer, Japan has 
eminently displayed three qualities 
struggle with her gigantic neighbor The tirst 
of these is the moderation of her 
wards China in declaring war It is now 
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Chinese Government seriously discussed the 
invading Japan and reducing her 
to a subject State, and Li Hung Chang was re 
peatedly urged to assume the responsibility of 
conducting the armies of China against her 
smaller neighbor. Li Hung Chang was, how 
ever, far too astute to undertake the expedition, 
because he was aware far more than the ordi 
Chinese officials that China was in no 
Though 
these proposals were supposed to be a profound 


nary 


wise prepared for such an enterprise. 


state secret, they were soon disclosed to the 
Japanese Government, and produced at the 
time the greatest excitement in military cir 
‘ les. 


The truth is, China has never forgiven 


Japan for discarding Oriental in favor of 


Western civilization. It was only a question 
of time, therefore, when the Chinese Govern 
ment would seek an opportunity of revenge 
against her island neighbor for her recreant 
conduct, and Japan in turn was resolved to be 
ready and possibly even the aggressor in the 
inevitable contest. On no theory except that 
China has been contemplating war for many 
years, can we explain the enormous amount 
of ammunition which the Japanese have found 
stored away in all the places they have thus 
far captured. Considering all these circun 
stances, we are bound to acknowledye that the 
Government of Japan acted with the greatest 
fairness and forbearance, at least in the pre 
liminary stages of the war 

Notless creditable to Japan, moreover, was 
her complete readiness for beginning the war 
Not only did she have her soldiers in perfect 
training, so far as the appropriations for the 
army would permit; not only was her navy in 


a state of great efficiency; but, like the Prus 


siaus with regard to France in 187 
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tt ia 


panese military authorities had a far better 
knowledge of the state of China than the Chi 
nese themselves. The military maps of China 
in possession of the Japanese Government art 
models of excellence, 

mndition of affairs in China and the dit 
graphical informat 
listances are so minutely 
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THE CURTIUS FESTIVAL AT OLYMPIA 
ATHENS, April 21, 1595. 

THE great event of the month to those inte- 
rested in arcbmology bas been the recent festi 
val held at Olympia in honor of Prof. Ernst 
Curtius’s eigbtieth birthday—an anniversary 
which, it will be remembered, was celebrated 
with much éclat in Berlin on the 2d of last 
September It was decided then to postpone 
the celebration at Olympia until the following 
epring, that being a better season of the year 
for visiting Greece. Tothearchwological world 
it seemed a peculiarly happy idea to meet at 
Olympia in honor of the venerable savant who 
bad been the means of bringing its long buried 
treasures to the light again, after so many cen- 
turies of oblivion. Accordingly, the gather 
ing at Olympia yesterday to witness the un- 
veiling of the bust of Curtius included repre 
sentatives from many nations and of various 
branches of art and letters. From an early 
hour in the morning the sacred Altis was 
thronged by an immense crowd of country- 
folk, who, in their gay costumes, grouped pic 
turesquely about under the trees on the sur 
roundivg slopes, made up a scene which vivid- 
ly brought to mind the descriptions of the an- 
cient gatherings at Olympia. In the middle of 
the large central hall of the Museum, with the 
gods on either side and the beautiful Victory 
of Paionios behind, had been placed the draped 
bust of Curtius, a work of the Berlin sculptor 
Schaper, being a copy in Pentelic marble of the 
one which ten years ago was presented to Cur- 
tius by his friends and admires on bis seven- 
tieth birthday, and which now forms one of 
the greatest ornaments of the quiet house in 
Berlin. The inscription upon the pedestal of 
the Olympian bust runs as follows: ‘ ERNST 
CURTIUS—EPNESTOS KOYPTIOS. Von Freund- 
en und Verehrern gewidmet am 2ten Septem- 
ber, ISU4. *H éAAnvixy xuBépynats tings evexev évOade 
idpuce.” 

The exercises were opened by Prof. Wil 
helm Dorpfeld, First Secretary of the Imperial 
German Archeological Institute at Athens, 
who, ina speech of masterly eloquence, gave a 
rapid sketch of Curtius’s work at Olympia, and 
in conclusion called upon those present to join 
with him in crowning this latest of the Olym- 
pic victors with the crown of wild olive. He 
then withdrew the light covering which hid 
the bust, amid great applause. M. Kavvadias, 
General Epbor of Antiquities in Greece, then 
spoke in the name of the Greek Government, 
accepting the bust, and dwelling at length up- 
on the great services which Curtius had ren- 
dered to the world of art and letters. Otber 
speeches followed, notably that of M. Homolle, 
Director of the French School at Athens, 
whose graceful tribute both to Curtius as a 
scholar and to German achievements in archze 
ology, was much appreciated. Wreaths of 
laurel were presented by Prof Percy Gardner, 
in the name of the British School at Athens 
and of the Society for the Promotion of Helle- 
nic Studies, and by Mr. Richardson in the 
name of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Atbens. Dr. Dérpfeld then crown- 
ed the bust with a wreath of wild olive pre- 
sented by Miss Jane Harrison in the name of 
the Empress Frederick of Germany, and with 
a wreath of laurel from the Crown Priucess 
Sophia of Greece. In conclusion, enthusiastic 
cheers were given by the audience for Curtis, 
for Greece, and for Germany 

The ceremony at the Museum was followed 
by a banquet, under the genial auspices of Dr. 


Dorpfeld, at which, besides the opening toast 


to the King of Greece, whose warm interest in 
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the work at Olympia was dwelt upon by Dr. 
Dérpfeld, numerous toasts were proposed to 
Curtius by the representatives of the different 
literary and scientific bodies present. In con- 
clusion, a congratulatory telegram to Curtius 
was read aloud by Dr. Dérpfeld, to which the 
company responded with applause, a copy be- 
ing afterwards passed round for the signatures 
of all present, to be sent to Berlin by post. 

It may not be amiss here to state briefly the 
facts with regard to Curtius’s work at Olym- 
pia, which is now a matter of twenty years 
ago. <As far back as 1837, when Curtius, then 
a youth of three-and-twenty, made his first 
visit to Greece, the idea of excavating at 
Olympia had already taken firm bold upon 
bim. It was not, however, until the 10th 
of January, 1852, when he gave his famous 
lecture on Olympia before a large and scholar- 
ly audience in Berlin, that tbe matter was 
brought before the public. The enthusiasm 
awakened that evening in the minds of all his 
hearers, but particularly in that of the Crown 
Prince Frederick of Prussia, was destined to 
bear its fruit, though at a somewhat distant 
day. The outbreak of the Crimean war, tbe 
financial and political troubles at home, all 
combined to make an undertaking of the sort 
an impossibility for many years to come; but 
at length, after the successful termination of 
the war with France, the hour arrived for the 
fulfilment of Curtius’s plans. The excavations 
at Olympia were undertaken by the German 
Government, at a cost of nearly a million of 
marks, in the name of the German people now 
for the first time a great and united nation. 
The Reichstag passed a unanimous vote for 
the raising of the necessary sum, and, in 1874, 
sent Curtius as plenipotentiary to Greece to 
make arrangements. On the 27th of April, 
1874, a treaty was drawn up and signed at 
Athens, giving Germany the right of excavat- 
ing at Olympia for a period of ten years, under 
certain conditions to be observed by both par- 
ties. A committee was appointed at Berlin, 
consisting of Curtius, Friedrich Adler, and 
Busch. At the same time, a staff of trained 
archeologists and architects was appointed, 
which had the direction of the work at Olym- 
pia, and personally conducted the excavations 
during the whole period of six years. 

The task undertaken proved to be no slight 
one. The Altis itself, or sacred enclosure of 
Olympia, measuring some 200 metres by 175, 
had, owing to the inundations of the rivers Al- 
pbeios and Kladeos, entirely disappeared be- 
neath a sandy deposit some five to seven me- 
tresdeep. Theentire extent of the region exca- 
vated included, however, much more than the 
Altis, as many buildings lay outside the sacred 
precinct. But the results amply justified the 
time and money expended. Whentie Hermes 
was brought to light, all who saw it felt that it 
alone more than compensated for the entire 
undertaking, while the rich harvest of bronzes 
and sculptures, of coins, inscriptions, and terra- 
cottas, not to mention the forty buildings 
found, more than fulfilled the hopes of all who 
had so eagerly followed the course of events. 

No account, however, of the excavations at 
Olympia would be complete without at least a 
passing mention of the forerunners of the work. 
The idea of excavating at Elis was by no means 
a new one with Curtius. Already in the course 
of the last century, no less than tour scholars, 
representing respectively France, Germany, 
and England, had calied attention to the fact 
that in all probability a rich harvest awaited 
the fortunate excavator at Olympia. The 
learned Benedictine Montfaucon in 1723, Winck- 
elmann in 1763, Chandler in 1766, and Fauvel 








in 1797, all both felt and urged the desirability 
of ascertaining what still remained of the an- 
cient splendors of Olympia. The two latter, 
indeed, were fortunate enough to be able to 
visit Elis themselves—a difficult thing in those 
days—and to see the ruined temple of Zeus in 
the midst of a desolate plain. Curiously 
enough, it is Chandler who is generally given 
the credit of having first discovered this tem- 
ple, whereas in reality it was Fauvel, who, 
though writing later than Chandler, was the 
first to rightly identify it as the temple of Zeus 
mentioned by Pausanias. 

In the early part of the present century, 
three English travellers, Leake, Dodwell, and 
Gell, successively visited Olympia between 
the years 1801 and 1808, and to their accounts 
we owe many facts which otherwise would 
have been lost to our knowledge. Some twen- 
ty years later, in 1829, at the close of the Greek 
war of Independence, the French, following 
the example set by Napoleon in Egypt, landed 
a body of scientific men and scholars in the 
Morea, where for six weeks they engaged in 
excavations upon the site of Olympia, this 
being the first attempt at anything like a 
systematic undertaking of the sort. The 
Louvre owes some of its most interesting Greek 
sculptures to this campaign, which, however, 
was (destined never to resume its labors, and it 
was reserved for Curtius, as has been said 
above, to carry out the project of his early 
youth only after a lapse of thirty-eight years. 

Perhaps the most important result thus far 
of the excavations at Olympia is the unexpect- 
ed light they have thrown upon tbe history 
of Greek architecture. The forty buildings 
brought to view represent, according to Prof. 
Adler, a period of more than nine centuries 
(from circa 670 B. C. to circa 250 A.D.) Some 
of them are unique of their kind—buildings 
known to us hitherto only through vague and 
often contradictory descriptions of anc ent 
writers. Such are notably the Council Hall, 
the Treasure houses, the Gymnasium, Palzes- 
tra, etc. Very important material bas thus 
been added to our still imperfect knowledge of 
the development of Greek architecture. Per- 
haps the most interesting building of all is the 
Temple of Hera—the most ancient temple 
hitherto discovered upon the Greek mainland, 

But although many questions have been an- 
swered by these excavations, many more still 
remain unsolved. As Curtius himself says, in 
his official report, ‘‘a work lke that at Olym- 
pia can never be said to be finished.” Indeed, 
many new problems have been opened up to 
the archologist—a fact for which every true 
student should be grateful. The chief value of 
the Olympian excavation lies not so much in 
the separate finds, however valuable in them- 
selves, as in the fact that it has opened up new 
horizons to the student of the past, and has 
added a touch of fresh truth to its somewhat 
indistinct colors. Curtius’s example is one of 
steadfast devotion to an idea throughout a long 
series of years and under circumstances which 
would have utterly discouraged a lesser man. 
It is to his energy, enthusiasm, and noble per- 
severance that the world owes today one of 
its greatest advances inthe history of Art. 

DD. KALOPOTHAKES. 


BARANTE’S MEMOIRS. 
Paris, April 24, 1805. 
THE Souvenirs of the Baron de Barante, 
published by his grandson, M. Claude de Ba- 
ravte, form a very valuable document for the 
history of our time. The fifth volume, which 
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has just been published, extends from 1832 to 
years for the 
of July, which had to obtain its droit de cite 
among the old governments of Europe, and to 


1837, very critical Government 











put an end to the revolutionary movements 
which were a natural consequence of the over- 
throw of the Bourbons. 

In 1832 M. de Barante was still at Turin, a 
most difficult diplomatic post. I 
how in his despatches he noted>the fact that, 


under a veil of the most 


have shown 


reactionary senti- 
ments and of a totalsubserviency to Austria, 
the Italian feeling was slowly growing, and 





that the hatred of the forestieri and the aspi- 
for Italian 
found accomplices in the highest ranks of the 
nation, even in the royal family of Piedmont 
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If it the 
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if let 
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at once to the end. 
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dom of Greece; the Egyptian question was not 
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settled. M. de la Tour wanted a Congress 
‘It is evident,” writes Barante, ‘** that the in 
, terest of the House of Savoy would be identi 
cal with that of France. It would see a way 
of realizing what has always seemed to it its 


destiny—that is to say, the establishment of a 
kingdom which would embrace all the north 
of Italy.” 

M. de la Tour regretted that Europe had 


for the pew 


kingdom of Greece, especially since Europe had 


not chosen a Piedmontese Prince 


made very good terms for this new kingdom 


‘* Without speaking,’ said he to | 
f our right to Achaia, which still 
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choose an Italian. The community of man- 
ners and of Janguage is greater between 
Greeks and Italians. Trade has established 
continued relations; our navy renders the 
communications frequent. No European es 


tablishments have lasted so long in the E 
the Italian establishments. We coul 


ast as 


dave 


offered only the second son of the King, a 
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the relations of France and Piedmont 
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usurper, the animosity of the Legitimi 
in Turin, the fears of the Court of 
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ed Napoleon. The Duchess de Dino was 
London at the time with Talleyrand; she was 
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order to consolidate the Government. I some- 
times think that something better could be 
done. When I came back on July 30, 1830, to 
Paris, silent and calm after such a terrible 
crisis, with the trees of its boulevards torn, the 
streets full of barricades, I hardly thought 
that I should soon be obliged to give parties 
like those of the old régime. It is fortunate, it 
is better so, more rational; but somehow the 
result isa sort of discouragement and of dis- 
dain for human affairs. Is there so little dif- 
ference between things different? The world 
becomes very uniform; material objects are 
getting more and more assimilated ; we have 
everywhere the same feasts, the same flowers, 
the same carpets, the same suppers. Life 
seems to be taken @ la entreprise, and govern- 
ments, too. The originality of which we have 
dreamt, the seal which we should like to see 
on all the acts of those we love and our coun- 
try—all this is a dream. We must take our 
hearts somewhere else, and it is even better 
not to speak of it. I finish thus this tirade, 
which is not very clear.” 


It is clear enough; it shows in the Duchess 
de Broglie a person who was better than the 
world she lived in, asoul tormented by a higher 
ideal, a pessimist, a dreamer. She had some- 
thing in herof the genius of Mme. de Staél. 

Polish affairs hold a very important place in 
the despatches of Barante. He soon under- 
stood that Russia was particularly sensitive 
on the question of Poland. Nesselrode com- 
plained bitterly of the reception which the Po- 
lish refugees had met with in France; Russia 
had never received nor encouraged the Carl- 
ists. The Emperor was in a constant state of 
irritation on the subject; he complained also 
constantly of England. Barante was not long 
in perceiving that Nicholas was even more 
hostile to England than to France. Orloff told 
him once: ‘‘ If you knew Lord Palmerston as I 
do, you would know that he is capable of any- 
thing; he isa man of passion and of vanity. 
Remember the bombardment of Copenhagen 
in 1807, in time of peace, when England had 
been trying to inspire Denmark with full secu- 
rity. Who knows if they don’t now want to 
bombard Cronstadt ? We know that there is a 
difference between England and France: you 
don’t believe that we are preparing to conquer 
Constantinople or to occupy the Dardanelles; 
you would not embark in a senseless war with 
her; it would be a general war, a convulsion 
for all Europe.” 


Correspondence. 


THE REVELATION CONTAINED IN THE 
MADISON LETTER. 
To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Madison letter published in the 
Nation April 25, 1895, never before published, 
is ‘newly discovered evidence” of the highest 
character, being the testimony of that witness 
who is now universally conceded to have stood 
first in the world of the framers of the Consti- 
tution. 

It contains a revelation in regard to the in- 
tent and purpose of the term ‘direct taxes” 
as used in the Constitution, and in regard to 
the understarding of the people of the United 
States concerning that term when they adopt- 
ed the Constitution; and, what is still more 
extraordinary, it shows that the term, in the 
estimation of the men who used it, did not re- 
fer to the kind, or character, or nature of the 
tax itself, and that the framers of the Consti- 
tution never considered the subject of taxation 
from the philosophical or politico-economic 
point of view, but were wrestling with the 
stern necessities of the question, How shall the 


people of these several States be induced to 
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pay a Federal tax? The letter also shows 
that all the learned arguments upon the eco- 
nomic questions what is a direct tax, and 
what is not a direct tax, and what did the 
world know abont direct and indirect taxes in 
1787, may be thrown into the waste paper 
basket. 

On the 29th of January, 1789 (after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, but before the organi- 
zation of the new Government), Madison wrote 
to ‘*Col. G. Thompson,” setting forth his ‘‘ sen- 
timents” in relation toa proposed alteration of 
the Federal Constitution, and giving his rea- 
sons why he disliked ‘‘a change of that part of 
it which authorizes direct taxes.” He says to 
Col. Thompson, in the beginning of the letter, 
‘Should I judge amiss, your candour will 
excuse the communication. Should I judge 
aright, your discretion will make a proper use 
of it.’ Col. Thompson, in the plenitude of his 
“discretion,” did not ‘‘make a proper use of 
it,” and Madison, apparently, having submit- 
ted the question of publication to Col. Thomp- 
son, did not feel at liberty to publish it him- 
self, and the letter has remained unpublished 
until on the 25th of April last it was brought 
to light through Mr. Worthington Ford. 

Here let it be clearly apprehended that the 
great question before the Supreme Court is 
simply this: What is a direct tax within the 
intent and meaning of the Constitution? If 
the income tax is a direct tax, it must be laid 
and apportioned among the several States in 
the ratio of representation. Massachusetts 
having, say, a ‘hird as many representatives 
in Congress as New York, the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts collectively must pay only one-third 
as much of the entire income tax as the citi- 
zens of New York, etc., etc. This apportion- 
ment among the States not having been made 
in laying the income tax, it is unconstitutional 
if it is a direct tax. Conversely, if the income 
tax is not a direct tax, it does not come within 
these restrictive clauses of the Constitution. It 
has followed, of course, that the forensic 
struggle has been to show, on the one side, 
that the income tax is in its nature a direct 
tax; that it bears directly on the individnal 
citizen who pays it; that it is not an excise, 
etce.; and on the other side that it was not a 
tax known to the framers of the Constitution; 
that it was not a tax which they had or could 
have had in mind when they used the term 
‘* direct taxes,” and hence that they did not 
intend to restrict that kind of a tax to distri- 
bution among the States in the ratio of repre- 
sentation. In other words, it is argued that 
the restriction was intended for certain kinds 
of taxation then known to the framers spe- 
cifically and termed ‘‘ direct taxes.” 

Madison first alludes to the apparently con- 
ceded fact that the ordinary expenses of the 
new Government would be met by duties, or 
by duties and excises. Concerning the ordi- 
nary revenue of the Federal Government, 
therefore, there was then no dispute. It was 
provided for. Everybody knew what duties 
were and everybody knew better then than 
everybody knows now that an excise was an 
English tax laid upon a domestic commodity. 
So far there was neither State nor sectional 
jealousy. 

But there would be wars and national ‘‘ emer- 
gencies.” Then the future Government would 
need extraordinary revenues. Blockades might 
cut off imposts and even reduce the ordinary 
revenue. The nation already knew by bitter 
experience what it cost to carry on war with- 
out money and without credit. How should 
this extraordinary revenue be provided when 
the day of necessity should come? 
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Manifestly it could be raised by but one of 
two methods: either indirectly, by ** requisi- 
tions” on the several States, as under the still 
existing Confederacy, or by taxes laid directly 
by the Federal Government. Duties and ex- 
cises were not indirect taxes, they were not un- 
der discussion or consideration; they were not 
in the case at all. Indirect taxes were taxes 
procured indirectly by ‘‘ requisitions” on the 
States; direct tares were taxes laid directly by 
the Federal Government. The framers of the 
Constitution evidently had never looked at the 
subject froma politico-economic point of view; 
they had never given a thought to the philoso- 
phy of taxation; the term “direct taxes,” as 
they used it, did not refer to the kind or cha- 
racter or nature of the tax, but to the fact 
that such taxes were no longer to be laid indi- 
rectly through ‘‘ requisitions” upon the States, 
but directly upon the taxpayer by the newly 
constituted taxing power. Indirect taxes would 
be a thing of the past, of the expiring Confede- 
ration; taxes directly laid by the future Gov- 
ernment would supply its extraordinary reve 
nue when needed. 

But here State jealousy had entered into the 
problem which the framers were solving—-the 
difficult problem of taking power from the in- 
dividual States and transferring it to this new, 
unknown, and distant central authority. If 
Congress could lay a tax directly upon the 
property of the citizens of all the States, might 
it not be so laid that the citizens of Virginia 
would have to pay more than the citizens of 
New York? How should the power so trans 
ferred be restrained ? 

The Convention answered the question by the 
word population. The new power of direct tax- 
ation should be given to Congress, buf the sys- 
tem of quotas, with which the people of the 
country were familiar, should be retained. 
The inhabitants of Virginia, thereafter as 
theretofore, should contribute under this new 
power of direct taxation only the old quota of 
the whole amount laid upon all the States. 
The means would be by the direct taxation of 
the Federal Government; the amount (or pro- 
portion) would be precisely what it had been 
before. The safeguard of ratio remained in- 
violate; only the agency of collection was 
cbanged. The power of direct taxation should 
impose no greater liability upou the taxpayer 
in any State than the power of raising money 
by ‘requisition ” had imposed. 

But here another element of discord came in: 
Were slaves inhabitants or property? The pre- 
vious limitation upon the direct powers of 
taxation was a safeguard; the next concession 
was a compromise. The slaves, the ‘other 
persons,” should be reckoned at three-fifths of 
their actual number; and the power of direct 
taxation should be exercised, not literally in 
the ratio of population, but in the modified 
ratio of representation. And hence we have 
the clause, ‘‘ No capitation or other direct tax 
shall be Jaid unless in proportion to the census 
or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be 
taken.” 

Attorney-General Whitney, in his recent 
argument, said that the term ‘direct taxes ” 
is not to be found in any law or statute ante 
rior to the Constitution. Madison now ex- 
plains to us why the new and unknown and 
undefined term appears in the Constitution at 
all—because it stands for the power of direct 
taxation. The framers supposed when they 
were limiting the thing that they were 
limiting the power. Instead of saying, 
‘*The power of direct taxation shall be exer- 
cised only in the ratio of representation,”’ 
they said in effect, ‘‘ The taxes imposed by the 
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new power of direct taxation (7. e., the direct 
taxes hereby authorized) shall be distributed 
among the States hereafter as they have been 
heretofore, in the ratio of population as modi- 
fied by the Constitution 
representation).” 


i. e., on the ratio of 


Having now the historical situation plainly 
in view, let us turn back to the Madison lette1 
and behold how clear the intent and purpose 
of the term appears, and that it was the two 
forms of taxation, direct taxes and State re- 
quisitions, which were kept in logical antithe- 
sis. At the outset of his discussion Mr. Madi 
son states the question and brings the alterna- 
tives plainly to the front 


‘The question to be considered then is, 
which of the two systems, that of requisitions 
or that of direct taxes, will best answer the 
essential purpose of making every State bear 
its equitable share of the common burdens.” 


They remain in the front. Itis not direct 
taxes or duties; itis not direct taxes or indi- 
rect ; the alternatives are: taxes coming direct 
from the general Government, or taxes indi- 


rectly levied by requisitions on the States. 


* From the reasoning of many on this sub 
ject it would seem as if the question concern 
ing requisitions and direct tares was whether 
direct taxes shall be levied or not This 1s 
by no means the case. If extraordinary aids 
for the public safety shall not be necessary, 
direct taxes will not be necessary, If extra 
ordinary emergencies call for such aids, the 
only question will be whether direct taxes sha 
be raised by the General Government itself. « 
whether the General Government shall require 
the State Governments to raise the 


He carries these alternative necessities to 
the end of his argument: Direct taxes or re 
quisitions ? Extraordinary revenue, shall it 
be levied directly by the Government or indi 
rectly through the States? And with the re 
cognition of these alternatives is the recogni- 
tion of the existing quotas measured by an 
equal rule of taxation which might be philo- 
sophically imposed when each State would 
contribute only its just proportion. 


‘**But besides these general considerations, 
which affect every part of the Union, there 
are others which claim the most seriou 
tion of the southern parts of it, & of Virginia 
particularly. /f direct taxes be proh 
and no ve fiance can Ine place l or AT i? Ss] 
tions the inevitable consequence will be that 
whenever public exigencies arise, the duties 
will be accumulated on imports, until they 
shall have yielded every farthing that can be 
squeezed out of them. Now who is it that } 
duties on imports? Those only who cons 
them. What parts of the continent manufa 
ture least and consume imported manufactures 
most’ The southern parts. It is clear] 
interest of the southern parts, therefore, and 
of Virginia particularly, that trade should not 
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be overburdened ; but that ¢ + R 
necessary sbould come in aid of that fund 
since being laid on all the states / ! 

rule provided in the Constitution, they te f 


equalize the general burden on eve 
the continen ee” 


His political sagacity was never mort 
cisive than when Madison intimates in this let 


ter that it is the commercial and manufactur- 


ing States which have reason to distrust the 
provision that allows Congress to exe se the 
power of direct taxation Ni 

WASHINGTON, May, 1S 
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To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION 

Str: Having read your strictures 
Grand Army with a feeling that it was not a 
full statement of the case, I greeted with plea 
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Poe’s writings were published in uncopyright 


ed periodicals, and were not individually en- 
tered 

In view of the additional light thrown of late 
years on Poe’s career, and the fact that the 
Nation has several times pricked the bubbles 
blown by Ingram and other admirers, it is 
trange that your present critic should blame 
Prof. Woodberry for mentioning other faults 
than bis hero’s drunkenness and irritable tem- 
per. ‘* His worst faults,” you say, ‘‘ were as 
surely congenital as was his genius.’ His worst 
faults, however, were not the ones named, but 
his utter lack of honor, Nor was this lack the 
result of ill treatment or misfortune. His first 
employer, T. W. White, whose honesty and 
even generosity are admitted even by Poe's 
defenders, declared, from his early knowledge 
of him, that ‘he was an unmitigated rascal.” 
But bis moral character is perhaps best illus 
trated by incidents related in a letter lately 
written to me by one of his few surviving con- 
temporaries, and which [ desire to put on re 


cord: 
** Jan. 10th, 1805, 
‘My DEAR Sir: 

“The incident to which I alluded was as 
follows: Poe called on me one day in great 
vlee and said: ‘I have a good jeke on Gris- 
wold. I met him the other day and suggested 
to bim that he should get me, through bis 
publishers, to write a review of bis last work, 
** The Poets and Poetry of America.’ He said 
it would be a good idea, and that he would 
speak to his publishers about it. and said, ‘*I 
am sure theyll pay fairly, and I think you 
can go on and do the work without waiting.” 
Well, | wrote the review, and, a few days af- 
ter, handed it to him, when he gave me the 
money for it from the publishers.’ 

“** Well? Lsaid, ‘ this¢s nothing more than 
the ordinary bookselivr’s device, and I dare 
say your review was a fair one and will be of 
use to the work.’ * There lies the joke,’ he re 
plied. ‘IT began at the very beginning 
and did not allow a single merit in the 
book: | assailed it to the extent of my 
powers, apd should like to bave_ seen 
Griswold’s face as he read the manu- 
script’ I looked at him and said, ‘ That is a 
very good joke, doubtless, for you, but Gris- 
wold and the publishers paid you; of course 
you returned the money?’ ‘* No,’ said he, ‘I 
spent it.’ He had not tne least ideathat he had 
been doing a very contemptible thing, and it 
was Impossible to get angry with him because, 
in spite of his unsurpassed ability in certain 
lines of literary work, he was in morals an 
absolute idiot 

‘In other instances I remember that he 
showed this lack cf appreciation of right and 
wrong. and one of them was histrip to Boston. 
tle came to me one day looking very dilapi- 
dated, and I knew from that fact he was just 
recovering from indulging toexcess in liquor, 
for Poe was naturally a very neat man in his 
person, and dressed with great care even when 
poorest. Whenever you found bim slovenly or 
careless in his dress, you knew that he was on 
a drinking bout or he had been on one. 
i said to him rather testily: ‘ You have been 
on another of your sprees.’ * Well,’ he said, 
‘it is the last: | never intend going on anoth- 
er.’ L[said, *l have heard that so often it bas 
lost its force with me, but what can I do for 
you? what do you want * Well,’ said he, ‘I 
don't know what to do; I am in a strait.’ 
‘What is the matter?’ ‘ Well, you see, they 
have invited me in Boston to deliver an origi- 
nal poem, and I have been in such a condition 
that lam unable to do it; I have got to go 
uext week.” * Well,’ [said, * write to them that 
you have been indisposed, because you have 
been (L consider it a case of disease in you), 
and postpone the event.’ ‘But,’ said he, ‘1 
want the money.’ * Well,’ IT said, ‘you can’t 
get the money witbout you earn it’ He said, 
‘Eli tix it, and went off. The next thing I heard 
Was that he went down to Boston and read ‘Al 
Araaf,’ a poem which he wrote when he was a 
young man (he said when be was a boy, but 
that is another of his figments). They were 
dissppointed, It was not what they expected, 
but they treated him with great courtesy, gave 
bima supper, end, speaking under the influ- 
ence of champagne and excitement, he let the 
facts out. Of course, they became very indig- 
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pant, and when Poe came back be wrete an 
article in the Broadway Journal in which he 
assumed that he had gone there with this poem 
in order to test their acumen. He had not the 
least notion that be was doing anything wrong. 
He never bad. Anything that he did was 
right, regardless of its morality, or lack of it; 
and everything he said was true to him, how- 
ever false it might be. I could cite numerous 
instances of his recklessness of assertion and 
bold statement without basis. In morals, as | 
have said before, he was an idiot. és 
Yours, etc., W. M. GRISWOLD, 


Notes. 





Dr. ELLiotr Coves’s edition of the ‘Expedi 
tions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike to the Head- 
waters of the Mississippi River, the Interior 
Parts of Louisiana, Mexico, and Texas, in the 
Years 1805-6-7’ is now definitely set down by 
the publisher, Francis G. Harper, for appear 
ance in the early fall. The reprint will be in 
three volumes, and Dr. Coues’s pious labors 
have more than doubled the original matter. 
His annotations have been as minute and 
painstaking as in the case of his Lewis & Clark, 
with which the later publication will be uni 
form in style. The plates of the edition of 1810 
will be reproduced in facsimile, and there will 
be added a folding historico geographical map 
of the Upper Mississippi. Only 1,500 copies 
will be printed, in two styles. 

Macmillan & Co. announce a new series of 
‘*Royal Naval Handbooks,” to be edited by 
Commander C. N. Robinson, author of ‘ The 
sritish Fleet.’ First on the list is ‘ Naval Ad- 
ministration and Organization,’ by Admiral 
Sir Vesey Hamilton. 

Archibald Constable & Co., London, have in 
preparation ‘Icebound on Kolguev,’ Russia’s 
Arctic island, by Aubyn Trevor Battye, with 
numerous illustrations, and a work on Nica- 
ragua by Archibald Colquhoun, author of ‘In 
the Shan Country.’ 

‘Modern Opera-houses and Theatres’ is the 
title of a sumptuous work in three volumes 
with 220 plates which Messrs. Edwin O. Sachs 
and E. A. E. Woodrow propose to publish 
through B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, 
London. It is to contain descriptions with 
plans, ete., of all the best of the recent Euro 
pean playhouses; but the prospectus does not 
suggest any inclusion of American theatres, 
some of which certainly are worthy of inser 
tion—the Metropolitan Opera-house, the Ca 
sino, and the Madison Square Theatre in New 
York, and the Auditorium in Chicago, for ex- 
ample. 

M. Francois Descoste, who was one of the 
earliest of the ‘* Ralliés,” and who published in 
1803 two volumes on the ‘Jeunesse de Joseph 
de Maistre,’ which were crowned by the 
French Academy, will bring out this month 
a new work in which he continues bis previous 
studies. This will be entitled ‘Joseph de 
Maistre pendant la Révolution,’ and it will 
contain some unpublished letters which dis- 
play great perspicacity on the part of De 
Maistre. He predicted the course of the Revo- 
lution with remarkable accuracy, and as early 
as 1796 called Bonaparte the future King of 
France. 

A new volume of the ‘ Journal’ of the Gon- 
courts, the eighth, will appear during the pre- 
sept month. This, unlike its predecessors, 
will see the light first as a volume, and not in 
the form of feuilletons; M. de Goncourt being 
of opinion that his work has been made to 
seem more fragmentary than it really is 
through its appearance in instalments. In 
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order to avoid the annoyance which some of 
the later volumes gave to M. Alphonse Dau- 
det, the author has read the notes of the pre- 
sent ‘Journal’ to his friend, who repays the 
civility by lavish praise of the new book. 

A book of Charles Baudelaire’s, hitherto un- 
known, will soon appear. The good luck of 
such a find as that of an authentic manuscript 
of the author of the ‘ Fleurs du Mal’ fellto the 
lot ot M. Félix Grélot and Professor Mainard 
of the Collége Chaptal. They discovered and 
bought it at a public sale. ‘Les Mceurs et 
Coutumes de la Belgique’ is the title of it, and 
it is said to treat the Flemings, men and wo- 
men, with barsh and brutal satire. 

M. Paul Bourget has had much trouble in 
the choice of a name for his new novel. M. 
Huysmans forestalled him in the use of ‘ En 
toute.’ and when he thought to fall back on 
‘En Marche,’ he found that that title also had 
been advertised some time ago in the an- 
nouncement of a forthcoming volume by Mme. 
Séverine. Sohe is still @ la mer, if one may 
venture to say so. 

The Appletons have brought out a handy 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish diction- 
ary-—a much-abridged Velazquez. So far as 
our tests go, no sources have been consulted 
except the larger Velazquez, as we discover 
notbing changed in the abridgment except the 
accentuation; this has properly been made to 
conform to the Academy’s new rules. There 
is a new sub-title, making claim to ‘‘ the latest 
scientific, military, commercial, technical, and 
nautical terms,” but we perceive no enlarge- 
ment in these lines. The necessary brevity of 
definition and almost entire absence of idio- 
matic phrases would often make this little 
volume a blind guide to beginners in Spanish; 
but for a traveller’s ready reference and quick 
handling 1t is well adapted, and its clear print 
and neat binding are attractive. 

As Meiphold’s ‘Amber Witch,’ in Lady Duff- 
Gordon's excellent translation, has now been 
before the English-speaking public for fifty 
years, and as Messrs. Nutt & Co. (London) 
feel justified in reproducing it in a very hand- 
some illustrated edition, we may presume that 
criticism has pronouuced its final verdict 
upon it, and that it has the Genius (in the Ro- 
man sense) Without which, as Martial tells us, 
a book cannot hope to live. It is a little sur- 
prising, considering the romantic possibilities 
and fascinations of horror involved in the 
witch superstition, that romancers have not 
made more of it. In fact, Balzac and Haw- 
thorne excepted, we cannot at the moment re- 
member any novelist of really great powers 
who has made it the motive of fiction. And 
when it has been handled, it has usually been 
approached from the wrong side; the romancer 
taking the modern view, and implying his in- 
dignation at the dense stupidity, irrationality, 
and horrible cruelty which the modern mind 
sees In the whole thing. But the higher ar- 
tistic possibilities lie in the treatment from the 
opposite point of view—that of the thorough 
witch-believer, to whom humanity is, in very 
terrible truth, environed by the powers of 
darkness, and a trifling neglect, a hasty ex- 
pression, or the maliguity of a crippled old 
crone, may unlock a postern and let the world 
of horror burst in. It is from this point of 
view that Meinhold, as Pastor Schweidler, has 
treated his subject, and it is this that makes 
his narrative so effective. 

A third edition of M. Gaston Paris's ‘La 
Poésie du Moyen- Age’ having been called for, 
the distinguished philologist thought himself 
justified not only in issuing it, but in adding a 
second volume of the work under the same 
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Hachette), for whichall students of 


title (Paris: 


literature will be deeply thankful. Two only 


f the articles in this volume bave been com 
posed since 1885, the date of the publication of 
the first volume, the others ranging from 1571 
to Iss4. The subjects of these articles vary; 

I XI sifele,’ 
{Esprit Normand en Angleterre,” *‘La Poésie 
XV°* siécie,” 


That on ** Les Contes Orien 


Littérature 





a Francaise au 


Francaise au being among the 
most interesting. 
taux ” will be read with pleasure in connection 
with the discussion of the question of their 
origin in Bédier’s ‘ Les Fabliaux,’ reviewed in 
these columns two yearsago. Itis gratifying 
to find M 


against that wrong- headed chauvinism, one of 


Paris setting his face hke a flint 


the forms of protection, which 1s at the present 
time seeking to keep out of French literature 


all foreign influences, even though Sarcey 
and Lemaitre, and occasionally Larroumet, are 
** The in- 


tellectual world,” he says, ‘‘is the world of 


among its promoters aud defenders, 


free trade, andthe more one imports, the more 
is one hkely to export.” These pages of his 
preface are pregnant with truth. 

‘La Fortune Privée & travers sept siécles’ 
Paris: Armand Colin & Cie.), by Viscount G 
d’Avenel, is a summary of bis large and im 
work, ‘ Histoire 


Propt iété, des Salaires, des Deprées et de tous 


portant Economique de la 
les Prix en général, depuis lan 1200 jusqu’en 
an 1800.2 In this summary the subject is 
treated no less exactly but more popularly, 
with the view of placing the results of M. d’Ave 
nel’s investigations within the reach of a larger 
circle of readers, He has the art of making 
matter which, from the necessary accumula- 
tion of facts, risks being dry, quite attractive. 

A few years ago Michael Bernays resigned 
his professorship in the University of Munich 
and retired to Carlsruhe for the purpose of de 
voting himself exclusive ly to lite rary studies. 
The first 
titled **Schriften zur Kritik und Literaturge 


fruit of this leisure is a work en 


schichte,”’ in four volumes, the first of which, 
‘Zur neueren Literaturgeschichte,’ has just ap 
peared (Stuttgart Goschen). 


half of this volumeis given toa criticism of 


More than one 
Voltaire’s tragedy ** Mahomet ” and Goethe's 
The title of this es 
say, ‘‘ Der franzdsische uud der deutsche Ma 


ratber free version of it. 


conveys a very inadequate conception 
of the e 
It is, in fact, an admirable dissertation on the 


homet,” 
of the richness and variety ntents 
genius of Voltaire, keenly analytical and re 
markably suggestive, and showing vast read 
ing thoroughly assimilated. The same broad 
and truly scholarly treatment characterizes 
also the shorter 
lations to Walter Scott, 


discussions of ** Goethe's Re- 
* “Schiller’s Letters 
to Dalberg,” the originals of which are in the 
University Library at Munich, and ‘* Goethe's 
and Schiller’s Correspondence.” Prof. Ber 
nays exhibits a familiarity with the whole 
range of modern literature, American as well 
as European. On p. 3i4 he shows that buckle’s 
comment on Voltaire’s tragedies is taken from 
Auger’s article in the * Biographie Universelle, 
and on pp. 330-33 that a famous verse of four 


almos e. 


lines in Voltaire’s ‘*‘ Alzire”™ is the 
ral translation of a passage in Rowe's ** Tamer- 
lane.” 


Three new English 


magazines Make 


tirst appearancethis month. We have already 
recelved hapman’s Vaga ine published v 
Chapman & Hall, and edited by the firm's 
manager, Mr. Oswald Crawfurd), wh “ 

con itself to fiction, without illustrat : 





The first issue contains a short story by At 


ny Hope, a romantic drama by Stanley 


man, and the first chapters of a seriai by | ¢ 








The 


Harte. The 


miliar half 


Nation. 


Twentieth Centur 4, ‘‘of the fa 
rown type,” will include literary 
and dramatic criticisms, and among its first 
contributors are Sir Edwin Arnold and Lord 
The Catholic Magazine has Lady An- 


Kerr for editor, and promises, for the 


Byron 
nabel 


popular price of sixpence, fiction, literary and 


matter, 





religious with pictorial ac 


un pani 
ments. Among its contributors are Lady Bur 
ton, Canon Barry, Mrs. Gilbert (Rosa Mulbol 
and Mr. C 


A late number of the Westminster Gazette 


land), Kegan Paul 
devotes nearly two columns to the * Football 
Butcher's Kingdom for 


season, premising that the cases par 


Bill” in the United 
the past 
ticularized ‘*do not 
of the accidents.” 


represent one-tenth part 
Analysis shows that the: 
were 20 deaths, 55 fractures of the leg, Lt of 
the arm, 26 of the collar-bone, besides 65 se- 
vere injuries of various kinds. ‘* Another dis 
tinguishing aud peculiarly unpleasant feature 
of the football play of this season has been the 
increasing tendency of players and the publ 
to visit their disappointments upon the 
feree.” 

Mr. Herbert Welsh will have entire cont: 
of a new four-page week 


which adds another to the list of municipal re 





formatory publications so n ous at the 
present time. It will be issued from No, 13 
Arch Street, Philadelphia 

The fmerican Jou tl os , 1 y 


nearing the end of its third series and seventy- 


eighth year, presents in its May) issue 


urrent 
a sketch of the late Prof. James Dwight Dana 
with a bibliography, anda frontispiece portr 

a fine old Yankee face, comparable in sciet 
to Emerson's in ideality 

Visitors to the museum of the 


Service Institution at Whitehall, described by 
our London correspondent last week, will tak 
increased interest in the building—the i Ban 
queting House--if they peruse the April number 


of the Portfolio. Mr.W. J. Loftie,with much ar 


tiquarian industry (not sosure-footed as t : 
pense with liberal conjecture), and witt 
intemperate al for the cause of Charles the 
First, exhibits the extent of the pala 
Whitehall at the tin f its partial dest 
by fire, and the two ambitious designs f ts 
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a little later, Feuerbach proceeded to produce 
from the same system his atheistic ‘ Essence of 
Christianity’ with equal facility and as good 
warrant, the wiser began tosuspect that here 
was the prophet’s compass, ‘“*which, when I had 
taken it in my hand, did turn whichever way I 
Ignorant or forgetful of all this, 
many, since then, have found in the Hegelian 
metaphysic the rationale of their orthodox 
theology. As time goes on, ‘‘the form of 
sound doctrine” gets to be more and more 
purely formal, less and less sound. Dr. Hyde 
carries himself in quite an orthodox fashion, 
and has grave admonitions for heretics of 
various names, but his own doctrine, stripped 
of all disguises, resembles the traditional or- 
thodoxy far less than it resembles the heresies 
which it deplores. His Christianity is a neo- 
Christianity, its several doctrines such as would 
have cost him his *‘ good and regular standing ” 
in any evangelical church fifty or even twenty 
years ago. But we have changed allthat. Dr. 
Hyde will not be tried for heresy, and he will 
get more praise than blame from the tradi- 
tionalist organs for his ingenious device for 
keeping upappearances. It should be said that 
both his general ideas and his neo-Christian doc- 
trines are often reasonable and impressive, 
but the connection of the latter with the 
former is purely arbitrary. The conclusion is 
not in the premises. Hegel did not find the 
facts more plastic to the idea in his ‘ Natur- 
Philosophie’ than Dr. Hyde has found those of 
historical Christianity. Evidently his studies 
have not taken him in the direction of New Tes- 
tament criticism. His conception of Jesus is 
purely subjective—what ‘‘ social theology ” de- 
mands, and not what criticism requires. The 
whole thing is prophetic of the opposition with 
which a consistent rationalism will have to 
deal in the near future—an opposition essen- 
tially rational, but masquerading in theclothes 
it has inherited from former generations. 


would.” 


—M. Albert Vandal has just brought to an 
end the very curious and interesting series of 
letters of Napoleon which he has been publish- 
ing in the Revue Bleue in the numbers running 
from March 30 to April 20. These letters were 
written in 1808-9 by Napoleon I. to his ambas- 
sador in Russia, Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicen- 
za, and until now have been sought for fruit- 
lessly. M. Vandal himself made a long and 
patient search after them at the time when he 
was engaged on his ‘Napoléon et Alexandre 
I*',’ but all in vain, though he, or bis corre- 
spondents, ransacked public and private ar- 
chives throughout Franceand Russia. Caulain- 
court’s letters were found, but only one brief 
note, and a fragment of a letter of Napoleon’s. 
M. Vandal, then, had to gather the Emperor's 
thoughts and plans as best he might from such 
portions of them as were quoted in the ambas. 
A little while ago, however, 
some papers left by the Count de la Ferron- 
nays, who was ambassador in Russia under the 
Restoration, were intrusted to M. Costa de 
Beauregard for a literary purpose. Among 
these was a dossier containing the long- missing 
letters. It is likely that these were still in the 
Russian archives at the time when the Count 
de la Ferronnays was ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, and that he had them copied for his pri- 
vate collection of state papers. There is no 
possible doubt of their authenticity. 


sador’s replies. 


The dates of February 2, 1808, and April 
10, 1800, mark the beginning and the end of 
this correspondence. The story that is told is 
of the course and the ending of the flirtation 
with the Emperor Alexander which Napoleon 








began at Tilsit. On the French side, indeed, 
it seems to have been much more than a flir- 
tation. Napoleon would have been glad to 
make of Russia the pivot on which his Euro- 
pean policy should turn, Heeven seems to 
have considered seriously his old dream of the 
conquest of the East by means of a Franco- 
Russian alliance. He had captivated Alexan- 
der at Tilsit,and he strove by every means 
to maintain his supremacy over that (as he 
thought) changeable and flighty soul. So he 
sent Caulaincourt, a man greatly in his confi- 
dence, to St. Petersburg, and wrote him with 
his own hand, constantly, the most minute di- 
rections. Courier after courier bore instruc- 
tions how best to flatter Alexander’s wishes, 
or dissipate his fears, or excite his hopes. 
Everybody knows how the attempt failed. 
The Spanish rose; Austria, unchecked by Rus- 
sia, attacked; Alexander refused to Napoleon 
his sister’s hand, and so the mirage faded. 
Besides their historic interest, these letters 
show once more that amazing mastery of de- 
tails which was characteristic of the genius 
of Napoleon. 


—The fourth volume of Dr. Hans Blum’s 
‘First Bismarck und seine Zeit’ (Munich: 
Beck) records the history of four eventful 
years from the formation of the North German 
Confederation in 1867 to the ratification of 
the Peace of Frankfort and the close of the 
first session of the Imperial Diet in 1871, The 
volume begins with an account of the visit of 
King William to the Paris Exposition in June, 
1867, accompanied by the crown prince, Moltke, 
and Bismarck, who was made the special ob- 
ject of hostile demonstrations on the part of 
the Parisian populace. Napoleon, however, 
showed him marked attention, and even con- 
sulted him as to the propriety of introducing 
parliamentary institutions into France. Bis- 
marck advised him to do so, but at the same 
time warned him that such a conciliatory mea- 
sure would not suffice to preserve and perpetu- 
ate his power, which could be effected only by 
a strong and well-disciplined imperial guard, 
wholly devoted to his interests. Bismarck 
was convinced that the chief danger of war 
would arise from the desire of the French 
Emperor to impart strength and stability 
to a rootless and rickety dynasty, and that 
the best means of maintaining peace would 
be to make him feel that he was firmly seat- 
ed on his throne and could turn a deaf 
ear to chauvinistic clamor. The French prime 
minister, Marquis de Moustier, beld himself 
aloof from these discussions, remembering 
doubtless the sharp retort which he had re- 
ceived in 1855, when, as French ambassador in 
Berlin, he ventured to criticise the course of 
Prussian politics and to suggest that it might 
lead to Jena. ‘* Why not to Leipzig and Wa- 
terloo?” was Bismarck’s ready renly. The 
publication in parallel columns (p. 47) of the 
original Ems despatch and Bismarck’s conden- 
sation of it is a complete refutation of the 
charge that Bismarck provoked the war 
by the falsification of this important docu- 
ment. The account of what occurred in the 
interview of Benedetti with the King of 
Prussia is essentially the same in both papers; 
Bismarck added nothing and omitted only a 
few circumlocutional and superfluous phrases, 
but his terser version of the facts set them 
forth in a clearer and stronger light, and sent a 
thrill of patriotic indignation and enthusiasm 
through the whole German people from the 
Alps to the Baltic, sothat Moltke was perfect- 
ly justified in exclaiming: ‘‘ Before, it was a 
chamade, now it is a fanfare !” 
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—Blum gives a concise and cursory sketch of 
the war of 1870, making only casual mention of 
military movements and feats of arms, but 
dwelling on diplomatic incidents and other 
occurrences more or less personal to Bismarck. 
During the discussion of the Luxemburg ques- 
tion in the French Chamber, Thiers made a 
speech in which he declared that the political 
unity of Germany was a menace to French 
power and prestige, and that to sow dissension 
between the German States and to keep them 
divided had been ‘‘the inviolate policy of 
France since the days of Louis XIV.” When 
Jules Favre came as a negotiator of peace, and 
asked, in a melancholy and injured tone, with 
whom Germany was waging war now after the 
battle of Sedan and the fall of the Empire, 
Bismarck, remembering Thiers’s remark, re- 
plied, ‘‘ With Louis XIV.” The answer also 
clearly implied that one of the conditions of 
peace would be the reclamation and recovery 
of Alsace and Lorraine, which that monarch 
had annexed to France. Ata parliamentary 
soirée given by Bismarck on July 12, 1869, the 
Bavarian delegate, Dr. Joseph VOlk, expressed 
his surprise that Prussia had not resented, vi et 
armis, the provocations of France in the Lux- 
emburg affair. Bismarck paused for a mo- 
ment and then said: ‘‘I have passed a long and 
painful week in thinking over this question of 
a war with France. Not that I fear defeat, for 
Moltke assures us that we shall conquer. The 
point to decide was whether we should enter 
upon such a conflict even with the certainty 
of victory, and we resolved not to wage war 
unless forced to do so, We have considered 
the immense losses and the sorrow and dis- 
tress brought upon thousands of families. Be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, I bave a heart as feeling 
as yours. War is always war. The misery of 
the countries it devastates, the anguish of wi- 
dows and orphans—all this is so terrible that, 
for my part, I should never resort to it except 
in a case of extreme necessity.” Numerous in- 
stances are given of Bismarck’s kindness of 
heart as shown in his care for the comfort of 
the common soldier and especially of the sick 
and wounded. 


—The spirit of Fichte and Vom Stein is not 
moving the powers which guide the destinies 
of popular education in Prussia at the present 
time. According to statistics gathered from 
the Piidagogische Zeitung (Berlin), the lead- 
ing State of Germany is sadly behind the mid- 
dle and small States in the care for her com- 
mon schools. While in Bavaria 13,500 classes, 
in round numbers, are in charge of 13,600 
teachers, aside from over 10,000 special teach- 
ers of religion, drawing, singing, etc , there are 
in Prussia only 70,000 teachers to 82,700 classes, 
and the number of children under one teacher 
is sixty in the former and seventy in the latter 
state. In 1891 the average salary of the Prus- 
sian common-school teachers was 1,203 marks, 
inclusive of all perquisites, and their condition 
bas not been bettered since then ; in Bavaria, 
in 1892, the average income, exclusive of per- 
quisites, amounted to 1,496 marks. In Prus- 
sia 30,780 teachers receive less than 1,050 marks 
(7,600 less than 650 marks, and many of these 
less than 540), while the minimum figures in 
the minor States are as follows: Baden, 1,100 
to 2,000, according to years of service; Saxony, 
1,000 to 1,800; Hesse, 1,000 to 1,600; Saxe- 
Weimar, 950 to 1,600; Saxe Gotha, 880 to 
1,630; Saxe-Meiningen, 1,000 to 1,800; and in 
the little State of Anhalt, 1,100 to 2,100. Com- 
pulsory attendance at the Fortbildungsschu- 
len, which receive the children after the com- 
pletion of the course in the Volksschule and 
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provide for further instruction from the four 
teenth to the sixteenth or even the eighteenth 
year, is well-nigh an accomplished fact in Sax 
ony, Hesse, Baden, and Saxe-Weimar, while 
Wirtemberg and Bavaria are not far behind. 
If a similar requirement existed in Prussia 
some 1,800,000 children be 
these institutions ; number, how 


would found in 


the actual 


ever, is insignificant. There are no recent 
statistics on the subject, but in 1590 the at 
tendance in the rural schools of this class was 
little over 11,000, and in the budget for 1805-06 


only 30,000 marks is set down for this item. In 
Bavaria 344,500 children 
during their fifteenth and sixteenth years. The 


receive instruction 


tone in which the above-mentioned organ of 
the German Teachers’ Association discusses the 
questions of popular education in the father- 


land is on the whole admirable in its modera- 


f 


tion, independence, and evident conviction of 
the full import of the deplorable situation 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


The Life of Samuel J. Tilden. By John Bige 
low, LL.D. Harpers. 2 £16, 
442. 1895. 

Mr. BIGELOW’'s long and close intimacy with 

Tilden, and his own large experience in politics 

and in authorship, the 

literary executor of 


vols., SvVO, I 


pp. 


made him nziturally 


his friend, as he was a 


trustee of his estate. The resulting biography, 
now before us, has an assured historical value 
Mr. Til 
den’s career by reason, first, of his efforts at 
New York, 


next of asimilarly wholesome movement in the 


corresponding to the importance of 
municipal reform in the city of 


State, and finally of the memorable contest for 


the Presidency of the nation in IS76. It raises, 


moreover, an interesting psychological prob 


lem, when the question is asked how he came 
to be the factor he was in the stirring events 
of a critical time in the history of his city, his 
State, his country. What was the physical, 
moral, and intellectual make-up of the n 
which he was fitted to take so prominent, 


in the main so honorable, a part as a leader of 


ian by 


and 


the best elements of his party in administrative 
reforms ? 

The crisis in Tilden’s life was, of course, the 
Hayes-Tilden contest for the Presidency. Be 
fore that time he seemed to have been called 
from the work of a successful and industrious 


lawyer to sudden glory as the leader of 


a great 


popular movement to rescue the city and the 


State from the fangs of Tweed rings 
Canal rings. He was carried on the crest of 
the wave of popular favor, and was made t! 


cal managers of the time had no cl e but t 
obey. If Tilden had any capacity for the er 


joyment of gratified and honorable am 
(and this seems to have been the strongest 
timent the 
before 1876 were the fruition an 
tion of 

The canvass for the Presidency and the strug 


in his nature 
his life. 
gle over the counting of the vote opened a 


riod of 
doubt, wretchedly embittered the life of 


detraction and vil 





Tilden and Hayes for several y rs. & 
painful wounds which wer ‘ 
healed while they lived. Thesetw ‘ 


personal lives were pure 
singularly free from the vices, grav 

which cast stains on private reputations, w 
yelped down by the dogs of partisa olitics 
till they stood at bay, breathless if not des; 
ing, and might themselves w: 


consciousness of honorable purpose, and w 








The 


Nation. 


der whether they were not, without knowing 
it, the vilestof men. One side of this horrible 
picture Mr. Bigelow has given with full de- 
tail, backed by the voluminous documentary 
support which Congressional investigations and 
blue We wish he bad regard- 
ed his task more completely that of the histo- 





books can give 
rian, and, as he bas discriminated between the 
Mr. Tilden himself and 
of 


judged with equal discrimination 


acts and purposes of 
the 


ad 


in regard t 


those of less scrupulous agents his 
party, | 
the moral attitude of Tilden’s op 
ponent. But to this we shall recur. 

Mr. Tilden’s physical and mental constitu 
Born 
New Eng 


York, his ancestors for two or 


tion was peculiar from his childhood 
of the 


land and New 


stock of English colonists of 
three generations were farmers in the lovely 
the 


first of his stock to exchange country life fora 


valley of 


upper Hudson, and he was the 


professional career. Severe illness in early 


childhood left him with a weakened digestive 
system, and the consequent lack of full nutri- 
tion kept him all his life frail in body, and 
made his existence a long regimen of medica- 
tion and careful diet. As often happens in 
such cases, the active brain outruns the body, 


and the boy who is excluded from the romp 


ing pleasures of 


youth grows precociously old 


in appearance and manner, and has, a rding 





to the old saw, a ‘‘gray head on green shoul- 
ders.” Part of this is only manner, and is due 
to the constant association with grown peopl 
In Tilden’s case, however, the brain itself was 
of uncommon fibre, and the of his 
thought as well as his fashion of expressing 
it showed uncommon maturity. He was di 
lactic from the cradle, pelled 


and seemed im 
to analvze al A 


and to formulate elaborate judgments for the 
o 














guidan f himself and others. The gravity 
with which such children will lay down the law 
has something « ical in it, growing out of 
the ntrast between their lack of experi 
and th S nn unconsciousness of the need 
f itto justify their sweeping conclusions. But 
the crude egotism of youth is soon tempered by 
ntact with the world, and, in Tilden’s case, 
‘eased to be offensive while it still remained 
1 Its traces were seen all his life in a 
tendency to lecture his audience, in the iz 
structive and not in the fault-tinding sense 
He was sometimes pr slv ar 
g ntative, never xpuent 
but his matter was p1 weight 
and t nand the attention of int xent 
ste S 
His education was rf r his at 
heait rru > sVste at studies 
ult) g began a z seat Ya 
Spey ‘ss Thal a vea the = 4 
gra té His a S Was s 
wet that a gh t was va 
at = ‘ P : = 
Vas a wi¥ dis SSing | ai quest s Ww 
\ iw Na act 2 advi 4 
¢ +} Ss f Jacks } 
RET t ss with affairs x 
t t x HeWspapers and in 
i sa tters te t at n 
sy t = ¥ wes 4 “w ~if 
\ ‘ v sed accept 
! . : rewards t 
sw ‘ ir Was st v V IATA 
¢ 2 e 1 atitntine His i 
vas xz analyt s strength was shown 
St strikingly wt & great mass of facis 
: c testimony, | 1 s 
‘ sis til the t and tt als 
y x ~ al t ate 4 things were 














brought together in an impregnable array. to 
which simple legal principles were applied with 
the most telling effect This power of finding 
a simple clue to the true theory in the midst of 
nebulous masses of conflicting stat ents often 
had the effect of genius, when it was, act 
only a sagacions applicatior lat sand 
systematic analysis Phis talent and power of 
work was of supreme value in unray g tl 
complicated affairs of ry at : x 
maladministration through the entat . 
ness of years, furnishing at once t te 
of the causes of ruin and t ‘ 
hopeful management ble ‘ k 
upon as a sort of wizard wil had ‘ 
»owers Of insight into that w ‘ 
thers. There arose an extract ‘ \ 
for his services, and bis SS ‘ e 
surpassed anything befor nown at t \ 
rican bar \ judicious and tunat vest 
ment of it made him a rict , 
In all this his mett s Ww . ina 
most scientifi 1 
tions of eloquent ad \ 
the graces of Vv wma vas 
always the equity aris } 
jury adv ate bh b ‘ ate 
th twe I n x a ‘ 
char ! al i : t . 
lucid s at atters 
his gical aj t s ‘ 
pt pies 
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tt e was no more danger of a reaction 
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han there was in ISS4 vl Cleveland wa 
elected The situation did not warrant great 
excitement, much less revolutionary measures 
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and in no sense constitutional, It is, however, 
the nature of political controversies to exag 
gerate the importance of party success; and a 
great number of Republicans no doubt believ- 
ed that the election of Tilden meant the loss of 
nearly all that was gained by the national 
triumphin the civil war. Feeling thus, they 
were prepared to be warped in their judgment 
of the means used to keep their party in pow- 
er. This does not mean that they would ap. 
plaud a false return or justify a forgery. It 
means that they could be easily misled by 
plausible assertions of unscrupulous managers, 
and easily blinded as to the real character of 
the things done by the 
Louisiana and Florida under the direction and 


returning-boards in 


advice of prominent Northern politicians. 

Mr. Bigelow has conceived his office as bio- 
grapher to be that of an advocate for Mr. Til- 
He is a prose- 
fraud and 
wrong in the elections in the contested States, 


den and the Democratic party. 
cutor, arraying the evidence of 


in the making up of the returns, in the final 
Electoral 
He feels at liberty to ignore the 


count under the decisions of the 
Commission. 
history of the country and of the Southern 
States from the close of the war to the election 
of November, 1876. He thinks it enough to 
show that Mr. Tilden refused personally to 
authorize attempts to purchase electoral votes 
that were said to be in the market. At the 
same time he feels at liberty to hold President 
Hayes responsible, on the sole evidence of bis 
accepting the office awarded him by the Elec- 
toral Commission, for all the detailed frauds 
andcrimes that were committed in New Or- 
leans or Tallahassee. This is not judicial; it 
does not even represent the settled public 
opinion which has gradually grown up, as 
time has quieted passions and given to men of 
average intelligence a better perspective of the 
contest of 1876 and the events which led to it. 
The significance of Mr. Tilden’s life is almost 
wholly in its relation to history in a critical 
period. His biographer throws away his op- 
portunity to become an authoritative inter- 
preter of those events when he hesitates to take 
the historical view, and ignores the wrongs on 
both sides which led to the shocking demorali- 
zation of the time. 

The civil war ended in the disfranchisement 
of the dominant and intelligent class in the 
South. 
and political power was more or less revolu- 


Their struggle to regain leadership 


tionary. The enfranchisement of millions of 
uneducated freedmen made them the tools of 
unscrupulous adventurers, and led to a satur- 
This 
abuse of the governing and taxing power in- 


nalia of misgovernment and peculation. 


duced a resort to terrorism and * Kukluxism” 
as a corrective, because the white property- 
holders could not by legitimate means throw 
off the yoke. 
terror led the weaker and less intelligent into 


Kukluxism and the appeals to 


every manner of fraudulent stratagem to keep 
power. Each party could point to real abuses. 
No party ever did evil that good may come 
without finding that the slippery downward 
path led to anarchy, and to vulgar individual 
crimes of every name and nature, from robbery 
and embezzlement to forgery and murder. It 
is only mockery to show the obverse of the 
medal and refuse to exhibit the other side 

For the men who took part in conscious 
wrong doing, history will not have mercy. 
must stand in the 
pillory they have erected for themselves, and 


The ‘visiting statesmen’ 


the only pertinent question will be as to the 
full extent of their guilty knowledge. Here, 
however, the biographer, by taking the par 


tial view, weakens bis case. As he insists, with 


The Nation. 
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justice, that Mr. Tilden is not to be held mo- 
rally responsible for attempted purchase of 
corrupt electors by agents whom he disavowed, 
so he is bound to bring no similar railing accu- 
sation against Mr. Hayes without definite evi- 
dence of personal complicity with wrong. It 
is well enough to argue in regard to the vulgar 
herd of corrupt tools, that promise in advance 
to ‘take care of them,” followed by appoint- 
ments afterward to salaried offices, makes a 
good case of purchase. But to argue that the 
transfer of John Sherman from the Senate to 
the Treasury Department was a bargained re- 
ward for his visit to New Orleans is ridiculous. 
So, to say that Garfield’s election to the Senate 
by the Ohio Legislature, and his subsequent 
nomination and election to the Presidency in 
1880, were a similar payment for similar ser- 
vices rendered is equally absurd. The history 
of those political events contradicts the theo- 
ry, and no contracting party is strong enough 
to warrant specific performance of such a bar- 
gain if any one were fool enough to make it. 
The responsibility of the statesmen named 
may be grave enough, and the task of their 
biographers may be no light one; but Mr. 
Bigelow has done much to make it easier by 
offering so weak an issue for debate. 

The historian’s point of view will include the 
general corruption of politics, and the substi 
tution of venal combinations to secure the of 
fices, with their power and profit, for the pa- 
triotic organizations to carry out a large pub- 
lie policy for the general good. It will recog- 
nize the fact that returning-boards have not 
been confined to the Gulf States, but have been 
organized in nearly every Legislature of the 
Union, and in Congress; for the election com- 
mittees of these bodies have scarcely pretended 
to diszuise their purpose of ‘counting in” their 
own political friends in open contempt of the 
evidence of honest election. Reformers have 
demanded in vain that contested elections shall 
be decided by judicial bodies acting upon judi- 
cial evidence. The ‘‘counting in” 
Turney by the Democratic majority of the 
Tennessee Legislature the other day is only 
the most recent example of the widespread 
need of the application of the methods of hon- 
est business to politics. 

While we thus treat Mr. Bigelow’s arraign- 
ment of the frauds of 1876 as a one sided state- 
ment that does not rise to the plane of history, 
we must still reiterate the truth that it claims 
serious and thoughtful attention from every 
man who loves his country, and who desires, 
in the words of the reformers of 1876, ‘to 
make this a pure government once more.” 


of Gov. 


THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS.—I. 


The Migration of Symbols, 
Goblet d’ Alviella. 


By the Count 
With an introduction by 


Sir George Birdwood. London: Constable 
X Co. Ist, 


Various significations attach to the word 
symbol. As here employed, it means whatever 
so represents a person or thing, by general 
agreement or by analogy, that its presence 
alone may evoke the conception of the other. 
The cross stands for Christianity; the flag for 
one’s country. Religious sentiment especially 
makes large use of symbols; those which have 
served as the figured representations of divini- 
ties have always commanded the highest de- 
gree of veneration. 
their beliefs transmitted to us by past genera- 
tions form the subject-matter of this remark- 


Such material vestiges of 





able volume, the fruit of exhaustive labor ex- 
pended in bringing together the latest discov- 





eries in ethnography and archeology, in his. 
tory and philology. 

There is a kind of symbolism so natural as 
to be common to the hifman race—a disk for 
the sun, a crescent for the moon; possibly this 
is true of even more complicated analogies— 
atree for human life, or an equilateral cross 
for the four directions of space. On the other 
hand, the borrowing of symbols is the common- 
est thing possible. Soldiers take their religious 
symbols with themselves to foreign lands; coins 
propagate them over immense distances. Egyp- 
tian scarabs are found from Sardinia to Meso- 
potamia, carried by the armies of the Pharachs 
or the ships of the Phceenicians. To determine 
whether analogous symbols were produced in- 
dependently, or were derived from the same 
source, we must look chiefly at the intricacy 
and singularity of the forms. 

The earliest monumental forms of religious 
symbols are found to be but few in number. 
Of the most important of them the history is 
traced by our author, one by one, first among 
particular peoples, and then over the whole 
area of countries where they are found. His 
main purpose, however, has been to investi- 
gate the limits within which such symbols have 
been disseminated, and to discover how far in 
the course of their wanderings their meaning 
as well as their form may have been modified. 
Symbolicgl figures may have a common origin 
without necessarily having the same meaning; 
and they may differ in appearance and yet be 
genealogically connected. All this is what the 
title chosen for the book is intended to imply. 
The conclusion drawn is, that such religious 
symbols as are common to the different bis- 
torical races of mankind have not originated 
among them independently, but have been 
carried from one to the other, either in the 
course of their migrations, or by conquest, or 
by commerce. There are but few exceptions 
to this rule, the truth of which is demonstrat- 
ed by an overwhelming induction of instances 
ancient and modern. 

There is, to be sure, another whole class of 
symbols, consisting in acts or rites, which are 
not touched upon in the present work. As al- 
ready intimated, our author has confined him- 
self to figured representations; and of these 
only such are specially investigated as from 
their importance or their complexity seem most 
likely to shed light on the general conditions 
These prince i- 
pal forins, as has been said, are but few in 


that govern their transmission. 
number. The most important are the Gam- 
madion, or Swastica, a cress with its extremi- 
ties bent at a right angle; the sacred tree of 
the Assyrians; the sacred cone of the western 
Semitic peoples; the Crux Ansata of the Egyp- 
tians, a cross surmounted by a handle; the 
winged globe of the Egyptians; the Caduceus, 
or winged rod, of the Pheenicians: and the 
Trisula, or trident, of the Buddhists. In our 
limited space we can do little more than pre 
sent some of our author’s conclusions in regard 
to these principal figures, so far as it is possi- 
ble without the help of the illustrations, which 
form one of the charming features of the book; 
and we must of necessity pass over much of in- 
terest to be found in the vast mass of materials 
collected by him relating to other emblems. 
The Gammadion is so named from its being 
a combination of the Greek gamma four times 
repeated. It is the most interesting as it is one 
of the most widely distributed of all the sym- 
bolicalforms. Itis found among all the nations 
of Europe and of Asia (with certain significant 
exceptions), in Africa, and in both the Ameri- 
cas. By the Anglo Saxons it was called the 
Sylfot ; while in India it bears the nameof the 
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swastica when the arms are bent to the right, 
and sauwastica when turned the opposite 





way. If the arms are rounded off i 
curving backwards, it takes the name of the 
tetrascele, or fotr legged figure. From its con- 
stant presence upon altars, idols, priestly vest 

ments, tombstones, and sepulchral urns, it is 
clear that it possessed the attribute of a talis 
man or amulet. Many have been the attempts 
to explain its mystical significance. It has 
been regarded as the symbol of fecundity, 
both as importing the union of the male and 
female principles, and as especially the symbol 
for the female sex; of water, from its resem 
blance to the meander, or Greek fret, from 
which it bas been supposed by some to have 
been derived; of lightning, because it can be 
separated into two zigzags or interlaced Z's 

and of fire, or rather of the fire-drill by which 
fire was generated by certain primitive races 
But the tendency of recent investigators is to 
consider it a symbolical representation of the 


sun or of a solar divinity This interpreta- 


tion may be considered as substantially de- 
monstrated, since Percy Gardner has discover 
ed among the coins of the city of Mesembria 
in Thrace {a name signifying midday) one 
struck with the gammadion bearing inits open 
centre an image of the sun, and others stamped 
with the legend MES, followed by the same 
symbol. The four branches are supposed t 
represent the solar rays in motion in the four 
directions of space. But the sun does not 
restrict itself to darting its rays iu all dire 
tions; it seems also to be animated by a circu 
lar movement from east to west. To symbol 
ize this a literal four-legged figure was some 
times employed, or the same thing was indi 
cated by atbree-legged figure, as the one form 
is found to run into the other. 

The question naturally sugg 
was the cradle of the gam 





was carried to the four 
World? Inthe attempt to solve this problem 
one thing, at all events, bas been established: it 
is found to be almost the exclusive property of 
the Aryans. It occurs among all the hl 
European peoples (except the Persians); but it 
is completely wanting among the Egyptians, 
the Phoenicians, and the Mesopotamians \ 
reasonable explanation for this has been four 
in the supp>sition that the symbolism of thos 
nations possessed other figures which dischar 
ed a similar function. The real talisi 
cross of all those countries, stretching fr 
Persia to Lybia, is the crue ansata of th 
Egyptian monuments; and their principa 
symbol of the sun is the winged globe. W 

the gammadion predominates, neither of these 
symbols has ever taken root. A natura 
ence has been drawn from this that 


madion is the survival « 


x 
£ 


common ancestor of the Aryans \ 
arguments based upon its predomit 
been invoked towards the soluti 

ing question of the Origin of the A 

author has provided a table in w 


tempts to make out a genealogy 


alternative suppositions. Accordi t : 
table the remotest periods to w is t 

traced back are as it has been dis \ 
Schliemann at Hissarlik upon numerous w s 
made of baked clay, and also in his excavations 


at Mycene, on the one hand; at 


as it is found upon sepulchral urns of t s 
called Villanova type, it rtair 

northern Italy, classed as | g 
early Iron Age. From this t t sO 8 
pears that there have been two su 


riods of the dispersal 


the whole 
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according to Bertrand, or by the early Italians 


Umbrians), as Helbig, Pigorini, and the Ita 
lians generally believe? Or was the en " 
tion inthe opposite direction, as uintained by 
those holding to the opinion, steadily grow 
In favor, that the Arvans originated in nortl 
ern or central Europe, and spread then in 
an easterly and southerly direction If this 
vere the case, Hissarlik and My ew 1 | 
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features seem always to obtain: the attitude 
and expression of the two human figures, the 
form of tree, the arrangement of the branches, 
and the frequent presence of a pair of volutes 
between which the stem arises. The origin of 
these volutes may be attributed either to the 
clusters which adorn the image of the Chal- 
dwan palm-tree, or to the horns which were a 
distinguishing sign of divinity among the As- 
syrians. The tree itself varies in different 
countries; the constant reappearance of these 
accessories constitutes the essential feature of 
the symbol. A curious detail occurs among 
very different peoples, the presence of serpents 
sometimes twined around the stem, sometimes 
only placed in the background. 
Christian art has borrowed the model of the 
scene of the Temptation. 
tree is replaced by other objects, an altar, 
an urn, or a pillar. Christian art frequently 
places at the side of the cross (its ‘‘ Tree of 


From this, 


In some creeds the 


Life”) two living creatures, lambs, doves, or 
When the use of armorial bearings 
began to develop in western Europe, heraldic 


peacocks, 


art copied from Eastern fabrics the habit of 
employing pairs of animals opposed to each 
other, as supporters, and the fashion prevails 
to this day. 

Among Semitic peoples the veneration of 
the Sacred Tree implies far more than the al 
most universal tree worship of primitive races 
on account of their utility. It stands either as 
a vegetable symbol of the divine power, as the 
female personification of the creative forces of 
Nature, or it is the image of a mythical tree 
endowed with some supernatural purpose or 
meaning. What could have given to the peo- 
ple of Mesopotamia the idea of representing 
their great Goddess of Nature by a tree? The 
explanation offered by Prof. Tylor is, that on 
the Assyrian monuments in the greater num- 
ber of instances the sacred tree is a palm, 
toward which two figures seem to hold 
the point of a conical object, with a re 
ticulated surface, which bears a close re- 
semblance to the inflorescence of the male 
date palm. He finds here a representation of 
the fertilization of the palm by the artificial 
transferring of the pollen to the clusters of 
the female, or date-bearing tree, a process re- 
ferred to by Herodotus as practised in Chal- 
dwa. This seems to be a more reasonable ex- 
planation of the origin of the cone than that 
proposed by Dr. Bonavia, referred to in a re- 
cent number of the Nation, in which, object 
ing to the pineapple theory, on account of 
the American origin of that plant, he con- 
clides that ‘‘the cones were cedar cones used 
as sprinklers of holy water.” If Tylor be 
right, the Assyrians seem to have drawn 
from the sexual relations of the palm the 
same symbolism relating to the renewal and 
communication of life that other nations have 
found in human sexuality. 

But the Sacred Tree, among the Semitic 
peoples, as we have stated, also represented a 
mythical object of varying significance. Some- 
times it stands for the Tree of the Universe, 
whose summit is the sky and whose trunk the 
earth ; or the Tree of Life, whose juice con- 
ferred immortality ; or the Tree of Knowledge 
‘Sof good and of evil.” The Cherubim with 
flaming sword who kept the way of the Tree 
of Life in the Garden of Eden bear a much 
greater resemblance to the monstrous creatures 
which guard the approaches of Assyrian pa- 
laces than they do to the Amoretti of Christian 
art. The fruit of the Tree of Life, whether it 
were clusters of dates or bunches of grapes, 
yielded alike a fermented liquor, that elixir of 


life which finds an echo in the modern eau de vie. 








The Nation. 


The Aryans also had their mythical trees. 
Among the Hindus we find a similar Tree of 
the Universe, a Tree of Life, from whose 
leaves distilled the celestial amrita, the drink 
of immortality; also a Tree of Knowledge,, 
whose sap begets poetic and religious inspira- 
tion. The Greeks had their Sacred Tree in 
the Garden of the Hesperides, with golden 
fruit guarded by dragons; and the Scandina- 
vian mythology bad its sacred ash, Yggdra- 
sill, whose branches spread over the whole 
world and tower above the heavens. But our 
author does not find the explanation of the 
coincidence in the possession by both Semites 
and Aryans of the Tree of Heaven, of Life, 
and of Knowledge in a common origin. He 
sees only examples of the well-established fact 
of the migration of fables among nations dif- 
fering widely in race and language. Hethiuks 
they are merely logical coincidences in the ap- 
plication of vegetable symbolism; or that en- 
richment and approximation of mythologies 
which follows upon the mutual exchange of 
symbols and of myths. 


TYRRELL’S LATIN POETRY. 
Latin Poetry: Lectures delivered in 1893 on 
the Percy Turnbull Memorial Foundation at 
the Johns Hopkins University. By R. Y. 
Tyrrell, Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Dublin. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1895. Pp. xxiv, 323. 


Pror. TYRRELL speaks so warmly of the cour- 
tesy of his American hearers in various cities, 
and bis volume shows so much learning, acute- 
ness, and literary art, that it seems ungracious 
in Americans to review it unfavorably. And, 
indeed, if a book so attractive in appearance 
and in the design announced in the preface is 
disappointing, it is rather because the author 
seems to work under certain false conceptions 
than because he does not do with much skill 
what he sets out to do. He announces his pur- 
pose to be chiefly analysis and literary criti- 
cism, rather than biography and literary his- 
tory, which is entirely right if he does not 
allow the first to override the second, For 
instance, when he declares that to make 
Horace’s renowned ‘‘O Navis” refer to the 
ship of state is the work of ‘typehunting 
editors,” he directly sets at baught the words 
of Quintilian. 

His false conception seems to be this : some- 
thing essentially new was to be said of the 
Latin poets, and this end of ths nineteenth 
century has brought to light two new me- 
trical canons, one abstract and the other 
conerete, by which all poetry may fitly be 
judged. The first seems to be that passion 
is the true note of the best poetry—a sort of 
corybantic or dithyrambie furor—enthusiasm 
according to the ancient sense of the word. He 
seems to forget that Apollo applied the bridle 
as Well as the goads to the Sibyl. This view of 
inspiration is a favorite one at the present day; 
it has operated to revive the study and exalt 
the glory of Pindar, and, years before Prof. 
Tyrrell wrote, to exbibit Catullus as the mas- 
ter of Latin poetry to the proportionate dis- 
paragement of the controlled and moderate 
Horace. It stamps with approval some work 
of Burns which never ought to be reprinted, 
and raises to fame some much later writers 
who should be left in their obscurity. By this 
canon Prof. Tyrrell not only exalts Catullus, 
as Munro did before him, to a very questiona- 
ble supremacy, but he finds in Lucretius, and 
even in Plautus, a passionate and fiery temper 
which has hardly been detected hitherto. He 
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seems in his literary analysis to confuse such 
traits as frankness, sincerity, simplicity, spon- 
taneity, and passion—shades of tone far from 
identical, and often inconsistent. 

His second canon, sometimes curiously in 
conflict with the first, appears to be that 
Tennyson is the standard poet, both for design 
and execution; that we may test the work of 
any poet in any language or period, for praise 
or blame, by finding his parallels and contrasts 
to Tennyson. Now, without seeking to de- 
prive this age of a single comfort it takes in 
its Tennyson, one may say that other ages 
have taken equal satisfaction in poets of 
wholly different metal; and to employ him as 
a new Procrustes strikes a note of agony on 
some sensibilities. 
Lucretius’s grand sermon on death into the 
metre and style of ‘‘ the Two Voices,” which is 
a startling use of octosyllables; yet he cannot 
recall that Scott used that metre with suc 
cess without calling his poems ‘‘ metrical ro- 
mances.” The children of this age must allow 
old-fashioned people to suggest that when 
after-times shall discuss the endless question, 
“What is epic poetry ?” they may find ‘‘ The 
Last Minstrel” and ‘‘ Marmion” nearer the 
ideal than ‘‘ Elaine” ”: and 
may insist that, whatever Tennyson’s genius, 
he is essentially the child of his time, and no 
more fit for use as a standard than any other 
writer who completely satisfied his own con- 
temporaries—Cowley, for instance, or Pope. 

Prof. Tyrrell dwells at the greatest length on 
Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, and Horace; deal- 
ing with the other Latin poets rather by 
groups than individually, and giving them dis- 
tinctly lesser space. On the first two names, 
though his handling is fresh and lively, he has 
no very new point to offer; but little not al- 
ready indicated by Sellar and Munro, the in- 
fluence of the latter being in some cases more 
powerful than healthy. To Virgil he shows 
almost entire justice; yet one must fear that if 
Lord Tennyson had not laid down the lines for 
admiration, it might have come less readily; 
for Virgil’s restrained and refined force, and 


Professor Tyrrell recasts 


and ‘‘ Guinevere 


bis absolute objectiveness, whereby the man is 
lost in his work, are in a very different strain 
from most of the self-proclaiming writers Prof. 
Tyrrellso generally admires, He does perceive 
the nameless charm of Virgil’s poetry, which 
fixes it in memory and thought, interpreting 
just that part of ourselves which our own 
tongues never will. He gives an interesting 
appendix in continuance of Conington’s essay 
on Virgi!’s English translators. 

Of Horace himself Prof. Tyrrell takes a 
strange and, as he says, an unorthodox view; 
but heresy is not always truth. The universal 
regard which Horace has received with men 
of so many different minds seems to him mis- 
placed; Horace painfully lacks originality and 
poetic sincerity; his satires are largely pla- 
giarisms from Lucilius, as may be detected 
even from the disjecta membra which are all 
we have left of the Auruncan; his odes are 
simply mosaics: tours de force in the transfer- 
euce of Greek lyric metres, hardly ever reveal- 
ing the poet’s own soul 
he does not use it 
good deal of a humbug. One wonders at this 


In one word—though 
he regards Horace as a 


point why he regards it as unpoetical insin- 
cerity to talk about a love for Lydia which 
represents no real feeling, and yet only legiti- 
mate Fescennine wit when Catullus charges 
Cesar with immoralities of which there is no 
If we grant the criticism that 
much of Horace’s most sparkling satire is only 
a washing of Lucilius’s crystals from their na- 
tive mud, it would only prove what this book 


real evidence. 
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admits is true of Virgil, and is equally true of 
Shakspere and our exalted Tennyson. One 
reads Apollonius, and Greene, and Sir Thomas 
Malory, chiefly because they gave materials to 
the men who ‘founded the massy ore, and 
The poet is he 
To the second charge, 


scummed the bullion dross.” 
who makes the poetry. 
that Horace’s odes are merely elaborate and 
unreal metrical exercises, one very adequate 
reply is this: Your spontaneous poet, your 
impressionist, who works over nothing, will, 
like Catullus, like Dryden, put one glorious 
stanza in immediate juxtaposition with a com- 
monplace one, and even witha vile one. But 
the warped and paradoxical nature of Prof. 
Tyrrell’s view is well shown by a single typi- 
cal “Surely,” he ‘* Horace 
was struggling in the shackles of his 
when, in warning Pollio how difficult and deli 
cate was the task of writing a history of the 
Civil War, he tells him that he is walking on 
be 
this version being an inversion; and 


instance. SAYS, 


metre 


treacherous ashes which conceal a fire 
neath,” 
he goes on to say that this does not in fitness 
to. 
Past ages, which have supposed it was an ad 


of language convey the sense it seems 
mirably expressive metaphor struck out by a 


great genius, have been all wrong; it was 
merely incorrect language imposed by Alcaic 
Prof. Tyrrell loves ‘* Maud” ; bis 


this one: to 


call the evening dew on the passion-flower a 


exigency. 
criticism may be paralleled by 


splendid tear ought to mean that the flower 
felt but 
Tennyson forgot what the monks meant in 
naming the flower. 

But to close by naming the crowning dis- 


covery of this book: 


with the hero’s passion; evidently 


there is a dedicatory son- 
net to the city of Baltimore. Its 
lines convey the idea that that city 


sonorous 
felt deco- 
rous and tender hesitation about joining the 
Union arms; but that when she had done so, 
till then, the 
swept away, and slavery abolished from the 
Potomac to the Gulf. 
legitimist histories, which 
armies of 


and not Southern hosts were 


[his is equal to the 
that the 
King Louisewon victories at Jena 


taucht 


and Wagram under the command of the Mar- 
quis de Bonaparte. 


Lotos-Time in Japan. By Henry T. Finck 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1895. Pp. xvi, 337, 
with sixteen full-page photographs. 

Mr. Finck does not tell us when he saw the 


lotos in Japan; but if, after the manner of his- 
torians in fixing the date of ancient texts, we 
collate the facts that he went in company with 
Mr. Shugyo, the ex-consul at New York, that 
he dined with Mr. Robert Blum, and that he 
possessed a visitor’s ticket to the Third Na- 
tional we know indubitably that 
his trip was made in the summer of 1890. His 
three months’ sojourn was a very profitable 
one for the enjoyment both of himself and of 
his readers; for he came to it with the fullest 
preparation in the way of reading and of expe 
rience in foreign travel, and, as he tells us, ‘a 
trained observer can see more in five hours 
than a careless spectator in five months.” 
Nevertheless, even the trained observer that 


} 


Exhibition, 


Mr. Finck is can never quite escape the trave 
ler’s ruling fallacy of generalizing from insuf 
Mr 


in interpretation of national « 


ficient data. Finck is marvellously clever 





haracter 
does sometimes nod as to particular facts. His 


idea that the Japanese live a domest 


open to the public gaze, 1s based on seeing t 
houses of the humbler classes along the st 
but the real charm of life in tt st 4 


well-to do Japane se 


ls eXactiy the privacy 





The 


it. Our author 


Nation. 


Japanese 


the | 


that 
‘boiled tea-leaves,” 


thinks 


nerves are shattered by 


yet it was, after all, the Japanese who taught 
us that the boiling water should never remain 
on the leaves more than a minute. He insists 
on the propriety of ‘* Mikado” for’: E 


thou 


nperor, 
gh scarcely any Japanese who have not 
lived abroad will understand what one 
by it He 
the carved 
‘* Hear 


fevil.}” 


means 
the beautiful allegory of 
Nikko, who bid us 


not 


THISSes 
at 


monkeys 
not [evil], see [evil], speak not 

But we must overlook these triflesin the face 
of Mr 


purpose of bis book. 


Finek’s success in the main and upique 
to 
bird’s-eve view, in a few brief chapters, of the 


give ‘ta convenient 


principal points in which Japanese civilization 
is superior to our own. | have tried to 
show that the Japanese have as much to teach 


us as we have toteach them, andthat what they 


ean offer us is, on the whole, of a higher and 
nobler order than what we can offer them 
This is not the first time that this has been 


said, but it is the first time that the demonstra 





tion has been made so thoroughly Ihe spirit 
of his last two chapters Phe Esthet Na 
tion” and ** A Superior Civilization,” is shown 
in these passages The Japaneseare tl nly 
truly artistic nation in the world—the Estt 
tic Nation par excellence “ip rals at 
least our equals, they are, in general ret 
ment of manners and ins i iliture, far su 
perior to Americans and E peas \ 
these theses he illustrates copiously, from tl 
experience of other observers aud himself, by 
the facts of different phases of art and life. In 
doing this, be has done what many of us have 
tried to do, but never as systematically 
convincingly as here. Mr. Hearn is of irse 
the great apostle of the Japanese gospe 
those who can appreciate the subt Ities of cha 
racter; Mr. Finck has made this gospel s i 
that all can understand 
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torical text, by C. Castellan n the art 
printing at Venice during the [Italian Renais 
sance, on Water marks, and on the prin 

of music by movable types—an tnnovat 
claimed for Venice. Then follow YOO pages 
facsimiles of ilustrated or decorated works 
chronological order, initial tters and oth 


ornaments, printers’ marks, 


water-marks; and a brief 


succeeded by photographic copi 


specimens. Borders, initials 





terpress are printed in color whet 
calls for it 


The tirst facsimile is of the first book print 


ed in Venice, Cicero's ‘ Epistola 


ares,’ and the list includes fine editions of Ter 
ence, Livy, Ovid, Pliny, Quintilian, Justi 
an, Marco Polo, Dante, Petrarch, Boccacci 
the ‘Hvypnerotomachia Poliphi and a few 
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bas been primarily “to provide supplementary 


reading for Latin classes in secondary schools 


and he has made a fairly entertaining patch 


work of excerpts, with a liberty in om .tting 

and welding which he frankly avows, but 

which he ‘Ttainly carries t far when he 
is the speakers, as on pp. 7, S, 12, 

ar V line 4. Mr. Clark has al 


vy disregarded the formule in which 


t ( juia’ abounds, and which make it 
nentiy available as a discipline in Latin 

rsat Youngsters who have any 
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they are learning, and Erasmus is prodigal of 
equivalent and parallel phraseology answering 
to the needs of polite society. Mr. Clark some- 
times se@ms to have admitted doublets un- 
awares, as on p. 6: ‘Quid cunctamur capum 
hune discerpere? Quid trepidamus hune 
gallum lacerare?” Again, on p. 7: ** Augus 
tine, quid babes quod parum es hilaris? (uid 
And finally 
ut reducam in concordiam, ut pacem 
* where the duplication is 


aceidit tibi quod sedes tristior? 
on p. | 
inter eos componam, 
masked by printing ef for the second uf. 
ay : 

There is a by no means sparse glossary at the 





foot of each page in addition to a full vocabu- | 


lary at the end, and notes. These last seem to 
us pitched rather high for the class of pupils 
aimed at, and to be somewhat wanting inracy 
idiomatic renderings when opportunity not 
seldom offers. 
white hare that owed its color to the snow it 
fed on, ought in these days to bave been anno- 
tated not by a flout at mediwval superstition, 
but by a reference to protective mimicry. Had 
Mr. Clark been a born bookmaker, he might 
have made a much more attractive disposition 
of the text. His blanks and his paragraphing 
are often perplexing. The proof-reading has 
been very careful. We remark only ‘‘sunc” 
for sunt on p. 47, line 12, Cervisia, p. 89, line 
7, has not found its way into the vocabulary. 
We may, after all, doubt whether a better 
book ‘studio iuventutem inlectare ad ele- 
gantiam Latini sermonis ” (as Mr. Clark’s epi- 
graph reads) could not have been made out of 
the anecdotic portions of those philosophical 
works of Cicero which Erasmus kissed every 
time he read them (p. 27). Something here, 
no doubt, is learned of the scholar himself, his 
lore and the whimsies of his palate; but, to 
our thinking, a judicious abstract (say) of the 
‘* Puerpera”’ would have given a better idea of 
the man in his larger aspect, and would have 
left a more fixed and salutary impression. 
The interlocutors are but two, the theme sin- 
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gle, and the conversation close, and the gram- 


matical difficulties no greater than those en- 
countered in Mr. Clark’s selections. This Col- 
loqguy, however, would lend itself compara- 
tively ill to pedagogic editing. 
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l2mo. Cloth 
Offered at .S5 
By mail 
Cloth, 


ntleman of France. 1 volume 


Published at $1.25 


Under the Red Robe. 1 volume 
Published at $1.25. 


My Lady Rotha. 1 volume, 12mo 
Published at $1.25. 
By mail .¥5 


Henryk Children of the Soil (a new 


Svo, cloth. 
Published at $2.00 


Sienkiewicz, 
novel) 
Offered at $1.43 


Fire and Sword. 1 volume, Svo 
Published at $2.00. Offered at &1[.48 

2 volumes, Svo 

Publisbed at $3.00 


The Deluge 
Offered at $2.20 

By mail $2 54 
1 volume, Svo 


Published at $2.00. 


Pan Michael 
{Ss 


Offered at $1 
$1.85 


By mai 
Without Dogma. 1 volume, Svo 


Published at 81.50. Offered at $1.10 





By matl $1.27 





Offered at 8&9 | 


sy mail $1.65 | 


By mail $1.65 


The works advertised bear the imprints of responsible and 
Catalogue and lists of popular fiction and paper Books 


A Beautiful Edition. 


Sand, George. The Haunted Pool (La Mare Au Diable). 
Beautifully illustrated with fourteen etchings by 
Rudaux, and thirty head and tail pleces from 
drawings by Frank W. Gregory. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth 
gilt top. 

Offered at .74 

By mail .86 


Pubiished at $1.25. 


A Beautiful Fdition. 

Halevy, Ludovic. The Abbé Constantin. Illustrated 
by Madel'ne Lemaire. 1 volume, Svo, cloth, gilt 
top, 

Published at $1.25. Offered at .74 
By mail .86 
Eneyclopedia Britannica, Scribner Edition. 25 vol 
umes, Svo, sheep. 
Published at $150. Offered at $119 
Second-hand copy, but in good condition. 
Express charges to be added 

Brooks, Rt. Rev. Phillips. Letters of Travel. 1 vol- 

ume 12mo, cloth. 

Published at $2.00. Offered at $1.45 

By mail $1.60 


1 volume, 12mo, cloth. 
Offered at $1.45 
By mail $1.60 


Cavendish on Whist. 20th Ed, with bands printed in 
red. Londonedition. 1 volume, 12mo. 

Published at $2.00. Offered at .75 

By mail .83 


Whittaker’s Almanack for 1895 (Published in Lon- 
don). A valuable handbook of information re. 
garding the British Empire. 1 volume, 12mo 
paper. 


Essays and Addresses. 
Published at $2 00. 


Offered at .30 
By mail .35 


Published at 40 cts. 


‘Love in Idleness,’ a Tale of Bar 
Illustrations Reproduced from 
1 volume, 12mo 
Offered at $1.00, 
By mail $1.11 


Crawford, F. Marion. 
Harbour. With 
Drawings and Photographs. 

Published at $2.00. 


A Beautiful Edition. 


‘La Brete, My Uncle and My Curé. Translated from 
the French, with over 30 illustrations by Georges 
Janet. 1 volume, &vo, cloth. 

Published at $1.25. Offered at .74 
By matl .86 


A Beautiful Edition, 


Halevy (Ludovic), A Marriage for Love. Translated 
from the French, with 24 full-page illustrations 
by Wilson de Meza 1 volume, Svo, cloth. 

Published at $1.25. Offered at .74 
By mail .86 


Pepys, Samuel. Diary and Correspondence from the 
Cypher in the Pepysean Library, with a life and 
notes by Richard, Lord Braybrooke, deciphered 
with additional no’es, by Rev. Mynors Bright. 
10 volumes, l2mo. 

Published at $7.50. Offered for $5.00 
Express charges to be added 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. Written by lead 
ing participants, Union and Confederate. Over 
3,000 pages and 1,700 illustrations, 4 volumes, 
large octavo, cloth. 

Published at $20.00. Offered at $15 00 
Express charges to be aided 


Century Dictionary, an Encyclopedic Lexicon of the 
English Language. 6 volumes, half Russia. 
Published at $75.00. Offered at $67.50 


Express charges to be added 


12mo, cloth. 
Offered at .47 
By mail .79 


Jobn Strange Winter. A Seventh Child. 
Published at $1.00. 


John Strange Winter. Soul of the Bishop. 12mo, 


eloth, 
Offered at .75 
By mail .87 


} ublished at $1.25 


Inebriety, by Dr. Norman Kerr. = 

Published at $3.50. Offered at $2.75 

By mail $2.95 

Sandow’s System of Physical Culture. Superbly illus- 

trated. 

Published at $2.00. Offered at $1.50 

By mail $1.70 
Robert) Works. 7 volume, cloth. 

Published at $10.00. Offered at $7.00 

Express charges to be added 


(Alfred) Works 6 volumes. 12mo, cloth. 
Published at $6.00. Offered at $4.00 
Express charges to be added 


Rrowning’s 


Tennyson's 


BRENTANO’S, Broadway, cor. 16th St.(Union Square), N. Y. 








